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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Wirn two important exceptions, the Revenue-accounts for the 
year and quarter may be considered stationary. On most of the 
items, in both tables, there is a slight decrease, especially in the 
account for the year. In the Stamps there is a marked de- 
crease,—-932,000/. on the year and 246,000/. on the quarter ; but 
as that decrease is incidental to a cessation of the railway mania, 
it is not very deplorable. There is a more marked increase in the 
Excise, of 733,000/. on the year, and 562,000/. on the quarter ; a 
fact which is satisfactory in itself as a matter of revenue, and still 
more as an index of the general condition of the people. The 
Customs show a trifling decrease of 59,000/. on the year, and an 
increase of 469,000/. on the quarter ; but the latter sum is swelled 














by receipts for the duty on corn ; so that practically the Customs | 
may be deemed stationary. The last instalment of China-money | 


comes in to check the decrease on the year, which is 300,0001. ; 
the quarter exhibits a nett increase of 772,000/. On the whole, 
therefore, the accounts are satisfactory ; though by no means de- 
manding the extreme jubilation on the one hand, as still less the 
xcessive mourning on the other, which party-spirit has dictated. 

These accounts would be much more instructive if the com- 
parison were made, not only with the past year, which is often a 
delusive standard, but with the average, say, of the ten years just 
concluded: the real rise and fall of the revenue would then be 
distinctly visible. 


The verdict on Smith O’Brien is already known to most of our 
readers—“ Guilty,” with a strong recommendation to mercy ; the 
Jury thinking that, for “many reasons,” the prisoner's life should 
be spared. 

The evidence rendered the verdict inevitable, and quite justified 
the recommendation. There was indeed a redundancy of evi- 
dence: in the endeavour to complete the long-drawn chain o 
links, the Crown lawyers multiplied the chances of defeat ; 
especially when they produced a spy whose testimony laboured 
under the damaging alternative of being either a fabrication or 
the product of very base treachery. And on the other side, 
besides the regular evidence, a supplemental witness was brought 
forward in the midst of the Judge’s charge, to prove that the spy 
was at once a liar and a man bent on entrapping people into 
seditious acts. The two swore against each other without flinch- 
ing. 
make out the charge. The defence was, that all the overt acts at 
Slievanamon were not part of a levying of war against the 





Crown, but simply part of an endeavour to save Mr. Smith | 


O’Brien from arrest. It is to be presumed that no other line 
of defence presented an equal chance of getting off the prisoner ; 
but certainly this was not likely to succeed. It was proved that 
O’Brien had committed an active aggression on a police-station— 
not the conduct of a man bent on escaping arrest; he had de- 
clared his revolutionary projects in a letter to the Mining Com- 
pany; and it is to be observed that men do not don military uni- 
forms for the special purpose of escape. Disregarding the con- 
nexion of the Dublin projects with the Slievanamon campaign, 
the latter quite suffices to make out the charge of levying war. 
O’Brien’s crime is palliated by the evident weakness of his nature, 
and also by some estimable personal qualities that came out— 
particularly a singular absence of the sanguinary cruelty so 
common among the lawless Irish. 

The Jury obviously paid the very closest attention to the evi- 
dence, and their perfect fairness’ was admitted even by the 
“seep counse]—a novelty, we suppose, in Ireland. The jury- 
box contained more than one known Orangeman, to whom no ob- 
Jection was taken. Perhaps Orangemen are not the most dangerous 
class of jurymen for a rebel: they live in view of Riband guns, 
and give their verdict under pain of being shot. Hence it needed 
some courage to give the verdict recorded, qualitied as it was by 

{[Larest Epirion, 


But, rejecting the testimony of both, enough remained to | 


the recommendation to mercy. Mr. O’Brien’s demeanour was 
marked throughout by magnanimity: it might even be surmised 
that he derived satisfaction from his prominent position. And he 
improved his privilege by issuing a letter expressing his wish 
that none of the jurymen should be injured or “ insulted.” So 
they left the jury-box under a safe-conduct from the prisoner! 

The sentence is a matter of course after the verdict of “ guilty” 
on a charge of high treason,—that the prisoner shall be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered; but of course the recommendation will 
receive due attention, It is also a matter of course, we presume, 
that the penalty actually inflicted cannot be less than that exe- 
cuted on John Mitchel—transportation to a penal settlement. 

The letter, about which so much had been said, was not pro- 
duced at the trial—the Court would not receive it: but, although 
it was a letter written in the most gossiping and contiding style 
of jocose private correspondence, it has found its way into 
the papers. General Napier has not accounted for this sin- 
gular breach of contidenve. The document rather disappoints 
the expectation of those who were excited by the rumours about 
it: it makes out no case against the Whig Ministers of 1832, 
who do not appear in the matter; it conveys no invitation to 
General then Colonel Napier; but, written after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, it only tells him that he was to have been invited 
by some Birmingham gentlemen to head a force from that town, 
It is simply a chatty story, by Mr. Thomas Young, of what 
would have been if everything had turned out differently. Men- 
tion has been made of another letter, written at that time by a 
person now “high in office,” whose name is suppressed; but no 
| clue is given to the detection of that other correspondent. Pro- 
bably the letter, if it exists, is really as harmless as that now di- 
vulged by General Napier. 








The provinces of Austria, severally, are too much for the em- 
pire once united under the iron grasp of its absolute rule. A 
Monarch of imperfect mind, a Camarilla, and a semi-popular 
Ministry, with diverse interests and conflicting councils, pulling 
against each other, were too weak to keep down a strugylin 
empire, or any one of its provinces, now grown bold, loud, an 
violent. Hungary has been driven into open revolt; Vienna 
seizes the occasion to rise in new rebellion; and the Emperor is 
again a fugitive. 

Last week we learned that the Hungarians had slaughtered the 
Imperial Commissioner, declared the Imperial edict illegal, and 
| prepared for resistance i l’outrance. This week we learn how 
the Emperor replied: he dissolved the Hungarian Government 
and Diet, and elevated Jellachich to the supreme government, 
civil and military. The Hungarians therefore are treated as 
| rebels and their forces as mutineers, It is reported that Jella- 
| chich has been defeated ; a statement corroborated by the fact that 
| the communication has been cut off. The bridge between Buda 

and Pesth has likewise been broken up. 

The issue would have been doubtful. Hungary, if victorious, 
| would have again dictated to her King: if Jellachich had con- 
| quered, he might have demanded payment, not at Pesth, but at 
| Prague. 
| But the Emperor is no longer there to contend with either. 
Vienna, wearied of these wars for the interests of the family, or 
rather of the household servants and dependents round the Em- 
peror’s person, has risen in fierce anger; and he flies. He leaves 
| a proclamation threatening to come back, with help to reconquer 


| his capital; but he could find no Minister to countersign the 
document. Vienna remains in the hands of a Provisional Goe 
vernment, 





A paper on the subject of Sicily in “the Leading Journal” isa 
| mystification. The whole seems to be but a preface and prepara- 
| tion for the announcement conveyed in the last line. The body 
| of the paper is a criticism on that threatening but wavering me- 

diation which the British representatives have endeavoured to 
| establish; and which is correctly described as having fostered 
| the hopes of the Sicilians that they were to have succour, until, 
at the very last point, when they were already on the verge of 
destruction, they discovered the neutrality of their seeming ally. 
Naples was not intimidated, but only irritated, and, we would 
add, reassured by what implied on our part fear of proceeding in 
the course that we had threatened. 

The Sicilians have bitter reason to rue British intervention. 
We have renewed the treatment which they received in 1812.15, 
Lord William Bentinck found King Ferdinand, afterwards called 
the First of the Two Sicilies, an exile from his capital, taking re- 
fuge among the islanders; Sicily formed a useful point d’appui 
in operations against the French, and the inhabitants had the 
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hearty sympathy of England. King Ferdinand was instructed by 
his patrons to concede a Liberal reform of the constitution which 
the islanders had preserved from ancient days. But as time ad- 
vanced—as Napoleon declined—as King Ferdinand recovered his 
possession of Naples, and Sicily became less useful—British sym- 
pathy grew less warm and active: at times Lord William Ben- 
tinck did as he “sop and then all went well with the islanders ; 
at other times he was curbed by the Government at home, and 
then the interests of the islanders were forgetten. Lord William 
Was sincere ; but the effect to them was the same as if he had been 
a statesman who excited their passions only to betray them; and 
the practical result of our interference was, that the ancient con- 
stitution, which we helped them to reform, was altogether abro- 
gated by the traitor King. The late mediation has renewed that 
vicious and disgraceful history. 

The enunciatory part of the paper in the Times consists of the 
last words—“ We only aggravated by a simulated intimidation 
and a delusive succour the quarrel in which our mediation is at 
length more formally to be interposed.” On what basis? Is there 
to be more betrayal of the Sicilians? 





Great events have happened in Paris! The National Assembly 
of France has at last resolved, after much contestation, that the 
election of President shall be made by universal suffrage. No 
small fear had been felt at the prospect of admitting a pretender to 
the throne into the chair of the President, and M. Anthony Thouret 
moved a proviso to exclude all members of the fallen dynasties. 
Louis Napoleon enters the tribune to disclaim the character of 
pretender: immense sensation: he says a few words to that 
effect—stops, stammers, sticks, boggles, “ looks as if he could not 
help it,” and leaves the tribune. M. Thouret withdraws his pro- 
viso. The Bonaparte had so far forgotten his royal manners that 
he had not had the speech written for him, or he had not learned 
it thoroughly. It is presumed that his mulish ton, e and Ger- 
man accent have destroyed his chance of the Presidency. On 
what small accidents mighty issues may turn ! 


The Cour. 


Tne Queen and Prince Albert, with their household, left Osborne on 
Monday, for Windsor. 

A painful and fatal accident occurred on the route. The Grampus 
frigate had just arrived at Spithead from the Pacific. Five women of 
Portsmouth, who had relatives among the crew, hired an open boat to put 
them on board; and bribed two watermen to take them out in the midst of 
a strong gale of wind—in the midst of weather so rough that the foul- 
weather flag was hung out at Portsmouth. The boat was swamped, not 
far off the Grampus, and in the way of the Queen's yacht. The accident 
Was not seen from any ship, and became known on board the Fairy from a 
Customhouse boat unceremoniously steering across her bows, to rescue a 
man seen in the water clinging to his capsized boat. At this point, Prince Al- 
bert’s eye seems to have been the first to discover other persons in the water. | 
He ran out of the cupola on deck, exclaiming, “ Stop her, stop her! I see 
six persons overboard! Lower the boat!” The barge was lowered in- 
stantly; and Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence hastened with a crew to the 
point indicated by the Prince. Three women were found floating, one of 
them holding by a plank and alive, the others apparently dead; but they | 
were all taken ashore and put under medical charge. The first was slowly 
recovered; the others showed some signs of life, but were not ultimately 
saved. 

Queen Victoria was deeply affected by the incident. She sent the yacht | 
to assist in searching for other bodies; and delayed her journey to learn 
the result. [From the inquest held on Wednesday, it appears that one 
Waterman and four women were drowned. | 

The Royal party arrived at Windsor late in the evening; much anxiety 
haying arisen there on account of the unexplained delay. 


The Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday. The most interesting | 
business was a report by the Sheriffs on the state of the City prisons; | 
which, considering the time, is very favourable in point of health. 

At a meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on the same day, it 
was resolved to invite candidates for the post of Medical Officer to the 
City; the Board to select two for nomination to the Court of Common | 
Council, with whom the actual appointment lies. The Commissioners are 
also in communication with the Royal College of Physicians. 

A meeting of the Society for Promoting Baths and Washhouses for the 
Labouring Classes was held, on Wednesday, at the rooms in George Street, 
Euston Square. The institution flourishes, and is fully appreciated by the 

r. The numbers seeking to use it exceed the means of accommodation ; 
the institution is quite self-supporting, and all funds contributed to it are 
now devoted to its extension. Among the donors are the Queen, I’rince 
Albert, the Queen Dowager, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and many of | 
the nobility. Besides its washing and bathing accommodation, the society 
has been instrumental in affording means to purify the overcrowded and 
ill-kept homes of the poor. 


The Board of Stamps and Taxes has already prohibited the advertising of 
“Derby sweeps” and similar public-house lotteries, and it seems that other mea- 
sures are to be adopted to attempt their prevention. The Middlesex Magistrates 
intend to refuse licences to publicans who allow such gambling in their houses; a 
_ notification to that effect having been made by Mr. Pownall, at the Mid 
— Sessions, on Thursday: the Inspectors of Police are to make returns of of- | 

ers, 

Another railway thief was brought before the Lord Mayor on Wednesday. This | 














offence was also committed on Saturday night, at the Shoreditch terminus. A | 
traveller for Messrs. Nicoll, the tailors, lost his portmanteau: he hastened to the 
luggage-van with all speed on getting out of the train, but the trunk was gone. 
It was proved that William Trewbridge had offered for sale some of the contents 
of the portmanteau.—Remanded. 

Two more of that numerous class the stealers of luggage at Metropolitan Rail- 
way stations were captured in the act on Saturday evening, at the Shoreditch | 
terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway. Que, a smart-looking young man, 





took two greatcoats from a waiting-room, and was hurrying away with them whea 
he was stopped: he pretended that he was going to take them to the “ lost 

rty room.” James gy a young German, picked out a trunk from the 

eap of luggage brought in by an up-train; poo med a porter to carry it toa cab: 
and was just about to get into the cab and make off with the property, when ‘g 
Mr. Williams, to whom it belonged, discovered what was going on. Both thieves 
have been examined by the Worship Street Magistrate, and they will be com- 
mitted for trial. 

At Lambeth Police Court, on Saturday, one of the cases of robbing by the aid 
of chloroform was investigated—Edward Read, a cab-driver, being the prisoner, 
George Cottrel stated that he hired Read’s cab at a public-house near Deptford, 
making a bargain to be driven for a light fare to Bond Street, Oxford Street. 
He was rather tipsy when he entered Read’s cab; and was told by Read to go to 
sleep, and he should be waked at his journey’s end. He accordingly dozed off 
The cab was stopped in the Westminster Road, and its stopping aroused him; but 
finding that it had not got to his destination, he lay back, and dozed off again. Ip 
about two minutes he heard the prisoner say, “ I've got an old bloke here,” or 
words to that effect. He also heard several voices about the vehicle, and one of 
them said, “ He is fast asleep.” At this time one of the cab-doors was opened 
softly, and he felt something like a handkerchief pass several times before his 
face; and then it was that the prisoner said, “ He is sound asleep.” He next felt 
a hand in his waisteoat-pocket, where his money was; and on its being taken out 
he heard one of the party say, “ Put his knife back.” He also felt a hand put 
into his trousers-pocket; but was so prestrated from drowsiness as to be unable 
to make the slightest resistance, or attempt to protect his property. In what ap- 
peared to him to be two or three minutes, the prisoner opened the cab-door, and 
said, “ Come, I can’t take you any further for nothing”; and threw Cottrel for- 
wards on the pavement, so that he fell with great violence, and was severely hurt. 
While Cottrel was prostrate, Read got on his cab and rapidly drove off. Cottre) 
felt persuaded that the handkerchief passed over his face was drugged with some- 
thing the vapour of which overpowered him as he respired it. The prisoner was 
committed for trial. 

Holland's flour-mills, an extensive erection at Stanley Bridge, Fulham, were 
destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning. When the engines arrived the supply 
of water was short; and no portion of the range of buildings was saved. The loss 
is estimated at 5,000/, which is but partially covered by insurance. 

The Surrey Theatre is in such a state of decadence that the scenery, “ proper- 
ties,” costumes, decorations, &c., have been brought to the hammer. The sale 
commenced on Wednesday. 


The Probinces. 


At the iron-masters’ quarterly meeting, at Birmingham, on Thursday, 
the price of bar-iron was named about 6/. 10s., and of pigs from 34. 5s. to 
3i. 15s. There is some improvement in the trade; not, it is said, from any 
sudden railway demand, but from the requirements of general trade: an 
encouraging prospect for the future. 

The second great tubular bridge over the Conway was safely floated 
and raised to the piers on Thursday. The tube was lifted in about sixty 
minutes; the work commencing at a few minutes past nine, and the vast 
mass, which weighs 1,300 tous, was got safely home at a few minutes past 
ten, amid enthusiastic bursts from the bystanders, and a salvo of artillery 
from the Castle walls. The entire operation was effected without the 
slightest accident. Three cheers were given for Mr. Stephenson, the de- 
signer of the work. The first tube has stood a five-months test in the most 
admirable manner, heavy trains running through with hardly a perceptible 
deflection of the iron. 

The Shrewsbury and Chester Railway, a line forty-one miles long, 
was opened for trafic throughout on Wednesday; fifteen miles of the rail- 
way having been worked for two years past. The chief business of this 
line is the conveyance of minerals. Its most remarkable feature is the 
viaduct which spans the valley of Llangollen; which is five hundred and 
eleven yards long, one hundred and forty-seven feet above the level of the 
river, and is composed of nineteen arches of sixty feet span each. There 
is another viaduct at Chirk, one hundred feet high and two hundred yards 
long. 

A portion of the Crewe branch of the North Staffordshire Railway, 
fifteen miles in length, was opened on Monday; an equal distance had 
been opened about a month ago; the whole extends from Stoke-upon- 
Trent to Congleton. The line has been of easy construction; the greatest 
works being the Harecastle tunnel, upwards of a mile long, and two short 
tunnels. ‘The directors and their friends proceeded to Congleton, where 
they were entertained at a banquet in the Town-hall; the Corporation 
accompanying the railway people to Stoke in the evening. 


— 





Thomas Malkin, a young man of Leeds, has murdered a girl to whom he had 
formerly paid his addresses. Both worked in a flax-mill at Hunslet: the girl, 
Esther Inman, had lately declined to receive Malkin | longer as a sweetheart. 
On Sunday night, the man went to the house where Inman lived, and sent in & 
child to tell her that a person wanted to speak with her. The girl came; 
Malkin cut her throat in four places, with a knife that he had prepared; and 
ran off. The unhappy girl died on the instant. It was at first thought that the 
assassin had drowned himself; but on Monday night he was seen walking the 
streets; and having been taken into custody, he stands committed for trial, on the 
verdict of a Coroner's Jury. 

Two bales of lace, worth 3502, have been stolen from the Wapping railway 
station at Liverpool. Three men are in custody charged with the robbery. They 
sold most of the goods to dealers. A Mr. Otty, of Longton, bought a large por- 
tion at one-third of the value of the article. 

Herbert the policeman and Berwick the porter at Bull's Bridge, on the Great 
Western Railway, were reéxamined on Monday, before two Magistrates at Uxbridge, 
with regard to the accident which was caused by their negligence or miscon- 
duct last week. More evidence was given; which according to the report, does 
not appear to have been remarkable for clearness. Berwick positively declared that 
he had acted in strict accordance with the signals given by the policeman: he al- 
lowed the coal-waggon to come on to the line because Herbert showed a green 
light, which was a permission for moving the waggon. Yet when the train came 
up immediately after, he showed a white light to the driver. The policeman 
said, that while he did so he turned the danger signal to Berwick. Mr. Seymour 
Clarke, the superintendent of the line, said that the momentary signal of the 
red light by Herbert, supposing Herbert to have shown it, was not sufficient, and 
that under the circumstances he should have turned the red or danger signal 


| against the train. The porter ought to have been aware that the train was due. 


The Magistrates sentenced Herbert to two months’ imprisonment; at the same 
time advising that the Directors should rigidly investigate Berwick’s conduct. 

Mr. Shuard the architect, whose thigh was fractured by the accident on the 
North-western Railway at Newton Bridge on the 2d September, died on Tuesday 
evening. He had previously appeared to be advancing in his recovery, and on 
Tuesday was in high spirits; but at night, while sitting up in bed taking some 
arrow-root, he suddenly fell back and expired. 
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IRELAND. 
The trial of Mr. Smith O'Brien proceeded on Friday, and was concluded 
on Saturday. ; ' ; 
On Friday, Mr. Fitzgerald sammed up the evidence for the defence, in a speech 
which, though not ineffective as an appeal to the feelings, was more close and 
striking in ingenious criticism than Mr. Whiteside’s fervid oratory. The same 


line of defence, however, was consistently worked out by each counsel,—namely, | 


that all the efforts of the prisoner and his banded supporters were directed only 
to attain the personal and limited object of securing himself from arrest. It 
was urged, that at Killenaule the people were in just the same advantageous 


ition of defence against the soldiers of Captain Longmore—with the addition | 


 aneue of the a that the soldiers were cavalry—that the constables under 
Trant secured in Widow M*Cormack’s house; and that no more favourabl. opportu- 
nity for levying war could have occurred than that, if war and revolution had been 
intended. The non-prosecution of Father Kenyon was referred to as supplying 
an inference that, so far as the evidence of Dobbin went, the case of treason 
against Mr. O'Brien was deemed defective by the Crown itself. 

‘At the end of Mr. Fitzgerald's speech, Mr. Justice Blackburne addressed the 
isoner—* William Smith O'Brien, I have to inform you, that if you wish t 
address the Jury, you are at liberty to do so, and that you cannot be heard 
after the Solicitor-General has replied. If you want time to consider whether 
you would address the Jury or not, we shall retire for a few minutes, and give 
you an opportunity to consult with your friends.” : 
Mr. O'Brien—* My Lord, I can answer the question at once. I am quite con- 
tent to leave the case as it now stands, relying upon the argumentsof my counsel, 
in the hands of the Jury; and I have only to thank them for the patient atten- 

tion which they have given to the evidence and the arguments in this case.” 
After a short adjournment of the Court, the Solicitor-General commenced his 
speech in reply. He spoke with closeness to the case, and with moderation. The 
following scene occurred. 
The Solicitor-General remarked that “Mr. O'Brien had an insidious adviser, 
who pressed him on—Mr. Daffy, the editor of the Nation. The insidious sug- 
tions to effect the object of Mr. Duffy were sent to Mr. O'Brien, operating 


upon his pride and ambition, upon his station, and upon the leadership that had | 


been assigned to him, and suggesting that he should take that step which finally 
had proved fatal tohim. He called the attention of the Jury to the letter of 
Mr. Daffy. He regretted that the efforts of the diabolical tempter had urged Mr. 
O'Brien close to such a precipice.” 

Mr. O'Brien—*“ I must object to such observations in the absence of this gen- 
tleman: it is unworthy to use them.” 

The Solicitor-General—* I say, in justice to Mr. O'Brien, that considering his 
education, position, and feelings, (and no one feels more for him than [ do,) that he 
never would have adopted those proceedings unless he had been thus urged on to 
them by Mr. Daffy.” 

Mr. O'Brien —* It is most unworthy, when a gentleman is under trial himself, 
to make any observation on him; and I utterly repudiate any participation in it.” 

The Solicitor-General—“ Very well. I will read the letter, and muke no com- 
ment upon it: but Mr. Daffy is not now under trial.” 

The remarks about the Reverend Mr. Kenyon were treated as a taunt, and pro- 
duced this notable declaration— “ Mr. Whiteside had said that Mr. Kenyon bad not 
been prosecuted ; but if there was evidence on which a prosecution with any prospect 
of success could be instituted, whether it was against a layman or clergyman, no 
matter of what religion, such prosecution would be instituted.” The Solicitor- 
General conceded in reference to the words “ Slash away, boys,” that Mr. O'Brien had 
a horror of shedding blood ; and suggested that the words were uttered by the other 
person who appeared at the window with him when he parleyed with Trant’s man. 

The conduct of Kavanagh and some Crown witnesses was referred to as a 
sufficient excuse for not calling more of the shopkeepers and inhabitants of 
towns as witnesses: for instance, seven or eight gentlemen came to Kavanagh's 
house in broad daylight, and stayed in his rooms all night, and _ neither he nor 
his servant would identify one of them. Moreover, although Dobbin’s evidence 
was impeached as false, no person was produced to contradict him. 

About a quarter past five, Chief Justice Blackburne commenced his charge to 
the Jury. “ As the organ of this high tribunal,” he said, “it is my duty now to 
offer to you that assistance which it is your right to receive in the investigation of 
this momentous case. That it will receive from you that calm, dispassionate, and 
conscientious consideration which its importance demands, your conduct since you 
have been impanelled in that box affords me an assurance upon which I most 
entirely rely. I shall not impress, nor attempt to impress upon you, because that 
is perfectly unnecessary, the importance of this case, or its claims upon your 
patience and anxious deliberation. I shall pass to the more immediate discharge 
of my duty, by expressing a confident hope that your attention will be fixed ex 
clusively upon the evidence which you have heard; and that nothing which you 
knew or heard of before you entered the court and undertook the very high trust 
which is now confided to you will have the slightest influence upon your decision ; 
and that that decision will be founded, as it ought to be, upon the solemn and 
conscientious view of the evidence which you have heard inthis case. The charge 

ainst the prisoner is that of high treason; and it is my duty at this time, to 
simplify the subject, so as to enable you distinctly to apprehend what the law on 
the subject is. 

“ There are two distinct species of treason stated in this indictment. The first 
five counts charged the prisoner with levying war against the Queen, within her 
realm. The last count charged him with compassing the death of the Queen. I shall 
at once relieve you from any consideration with regard to the last count, because, 
although there is what in strict law must be considered as evidence to sustain it, 
yet that evidence is also so clearly and distinctly applicable to the other counts 
for levyi 
to this charge—that of levying war against the Queen within her realm. In order 





true distinction, which it will be of importance to keep in your minds, aud on 
which distinction the defence of the prisoner is rested. He asserts that the ob- 
ject of recurring to the use of force, and the end and the object of all the exer- 
tions that are detailed in the course of the evidence, was this—that it was not to 
effect any general object or political purpose whatever, but that it was solely and 
exclusively to protect his person from arrest. F 
“And I am to tell you, gentlemen, that if the object of all those meetings and 
of all this force was solely and exclusively to protect Mr. O'Brien's person, or the 
persons of those who were in his company from arrest, he is entitled to your ver- 
dit. You will therefore at once see, that in order to understand either the charge 
or the defence, it will rest upon the consideration of the evidence to come to the 
one or to the other of the conclusions—was the object of this insurrectionary move 
ment a general object, or was it limited to the particular personal object of pro- 
tecting the person of Mr. O'Brien? But you will observe, that I have stated to 
you the proposition that the personal or particular object must be exclusive; be- 
cause if, in addition to protecting his person from arrest, there were the other 
and general purposes the Crown contends for, the existence of the particular ob- 


| ject is of no moment whatever, for the instant the general object is established 


ing war against the Queen, that your attention may be confined altogether | 


to sustain this charge, you must be satisfied that there vas an insurrection—an in- | 


surrection with force, and that the object of the insurrection was a general object. 


It has been thought, and it was contended at the bar on the part of the prisoner, | 


that there had been some extension of the doctrines of high treason in cases 
which are properly, as it is said, not within the meaning of levying war against 
the Queen. I don’t enter into any consideration of that argument. Whether the 
words of the act of Edward the Third may or may not have been extended by a 
Strained construction, is not the question before us now; because, if the evidence 


which the Crown relies on to sustain any of the allegations which they adduce | 


supports them, then there was unquestionably an object of a general kind in the 
case now before us; for whether the object of the insurrection was to effect the 
repeal of the act of Union, or whether it was to effect a change in the constitu- 
tion of the Government within the realm, or whether it was to dismember the 
empire by effecting a separation of the United Kingdom, and constituting Ireland 
into a distinct sovereignty—whether any, or one, or all of these, was their object, 
it was plainly general, within the meaning of the term as used in the statute; 
and therefore the levying of war to which these counts referred, was plainly high 
treason. I do not advert to the authorities which have been cited in the course 
of considering this case; but there is one passage in a judgment of Lord Ten- 
terden which is of very distinct application to the case before us. He says, ‘ In- 
surrections and risings for the purpose of effecting by force and numbers—how- 
ever ill managed, or provided, or organized that force may be—any innovation of 
& public nature, in which the parties have no special or particular interest or con- 
cern—must be deemed and taken to be instances of the actual levying of war.’ 
“Gentlemen of the Jury, in explaining the crime of high treason and the words 


that instant it becomes high treason. So that, in the consideration of the case, 
you will not only have to fix your attention on that which constitutes the defence, 
namely, was it his object to protect himself from arrest, but also to say whether 
it was exclusively the object of all those movements and all that force ? 

“ The question no doubt is one of intention. Did he, as is said by Mr. O’Brien 
and those who defend him, intend to effect his personal security from arrest; or 
did he intend to effect any object of a general character, such as a change in the 
Government, a repeal in the Union, or a separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain?” 

The Chief Justice alluded to a complaint made early in the case, that the 
Crown had not stated the evidence of intention which it purposed to addace, 

sut the law does not require this to be done. The law does require that the parti- 

cular acts relied on should be set forth—the overt acts; but it rationally left to the 
evidence the manifestation of the intention. As an illastration of the reasona- 
bleness of this, the ordinary rules in a case of murder might be referred to. A 
homicide is committed; and in order to discover the extent of guilt—whether the 
homicide is a murder or a manslaughter only—evidence is given of declarations 
of ill-will made by the prisoner at any antecedent period. It is consistent with 
that view that Mr. Smith O'Brien's speeches should be now read against him, to 
show what was the most likely intent of his acts. 

Entering on the evidence—of which Mr. O'Brien’s speeches formed the first 
branch—the Chief Justice stepped aside to make this prior declaration. “ It is due 
in justice to Mr. O'Brien, to state, that from all the evidence which has transpired, 
aud that has been adduced on his behalf, there seems to be no ground whatever 
to impute disl.yalty to him, or any treasonable practices or intentions. It is also 
right, with regard to the proceedings of the Confederation, to say that in their 
rules and acts, so far as they did transpire, there does not appear to be anything 
revolutionary in the constitution or in the objects of that body.” The Chief Jus- 
tice then reviewed the evidence in detail. He read portions of the address to the 
Provisional Government of France in last March, contrasting the portions against 
and in favour of the prisoner, and placing them in balance before the Jury. He 
quoted from the prisoner's speech of the 25th March, the sentiments regarding 
America; and the affirmation that the prisoner’s feelings regarding physical force 
had undergone a change, so that he should then advise military studies to his 
young friends. And he quoted from the same speech the expressions relating to 
Naples and Sicily. “ Advices from Palermo, of the 19th ultimo, state that Lord 
Minuto had addressed an ultimatum to the Neapolitan Government, declaring that, 
to give a satisfactory termination to the affairs of Sicily—(Cobserve, Lonly ask you 
to put in the word ‘ Ireland’ instead of ‘ Sicily ")—it is necessary, first, that Sicily 
must become a separate kingdom independent of Naples.” “ If,” continued the 
Chief Justice, “you were to read that document inserting the word ‘ Ireland’ 
instead of ‘Sicily’ and * England’ instead of * Naples,’ it would run thus, ‘to 
give a satisfactory termination to the affairs of Ireland, it is necessary, first, that 
Ireland must become a separate kingdom independent of England.’ ” 

Mr. Smith O'Brien—* My Lord, would it not be right also to say what the other 
conditions are? If you substitute the word ‘ Ireland’ in one case, | submit you 
sbould substitute it in the other cases.” . 

rhe Lord Chief Justice (reading)—* That Sicily might become a separate 
kingdom independent of Naples; secondly, that it must have a Government aud 
Parliament of its own; and thirdly, that the King of Naples may also be King of 
Sicily.” These last extracts were of great importance as bearing on the question 
of tntenttion. 

Coming to the documents found in the portmanteau, the Chief Justice sketched 
the evidence given to counect them with the prisoner before his arrest. The evi- 
dence with respect to these papers was this in its results. “ Mr. O'Brien was ar- 
rested on Saturday the 6th of August; and when in custody, his keys were de- 
livered to General M'Donald. This trunk, which he had lett at Cashel, was sent 
for and delivered to Mr. Cox; but was not received by him from Mrs. Doheny. 
Oa this point Norton, into whose possession it came, and his boy, were examined; 
and I have to call your attention to their evidence. There is no doubt it was Mr. 
O Brien’s portmanteau; for when it was brought to him with the key of it, he re- 
ceived them both, and there was no doubt it was his: but it is contended on the 
part of the prisoner, that that portmanteau was not produced under such cireum- 
stances as to make the possession of its contents equivalent to actual possession by 
him; for they say the portmanteau was out of the possession of Mr, O'Brien, and 
while out of his possession it might be opened and those papers inserted. Now, 
that is, in the nature of things, perfectly possible: but, considering this, that du- 
ring the entire of the time that trunk was in the possession of the Crown, that 
trunk and its contents were satisfactorily accounted for, it is for you to say 
whether you have any rational doubt that those papers were in it at the time Mr, 
O'Brien parted from it.” 

On Dobbin's evidence he made these observations. “ Dobbin'’s account of him- 
self is one that has given rise to an objection to the belief of his testimony. It is 
said he comes forward as an accomplice, and that you are not to attend to his evi- 
dence except it is corroborated. If you believe Dobbin’s evidence, he does not 
stand in the light of an accomplice. If he did, he must have intended when he 
joined them to engage in an illegal act; but if you believe his evidence, he did not 
join the body with such an object. He says he became a member of the body to 
counterplot them; in other words, he should be rather called a spy than an ac- 
complice. Whether you regard him in the one light or the other, my advice to 
you 1s, scrupulously to examine the evidence, and see whether it is corroborated by 
the various matters with which it stands in connexion. See first how it stands by 
itself, and then see how it stands in reference to the balloting-papers found in the 
bag in the room in which Mr. Lalor was arrested. There is no doubt the man's 
evwence has been properly received—the question whether you believe it or not is 
another thing. If you have reason to think he is telling a story of his own fabri- 
cation, and that no such transactions existed, you should dismiss the matter from 
your minds; but if you find that evidence credible in itself 1s corroborated by the 
acts of other persons and of Mr. O'Brien himself, and consistent with those acts, 
and is part and parcel of the same arrangements, it will be for you to consider 
whether he is entitled to belief. On the other hand, if you believe he is a spy, and 
partially or in the whole invented the story, you should not only not attend to any 
part of his testimony, but you should disregard the whole, and not give credit to 
any part of it. It is very important to see if this meeting he deposed to took place, 
It is perfectly plain that his statement that there was such a club as the Red 
Hand Club is true; as the policeman proved that a red hand was exhibited on the 





of the authorities, I have probably led your judgment to the consideration of the ! blind of the window, and they saw people going in and out as members of the club. 
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It is perfectly p> there was such a body. ‘The witness was examined so long 
back as Saturday last, and there was the most ample time to contradict him if he 
were not telling the truth.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* I submit, my Lord, that pending the trial, and when it was 
impossible to say when it would co..clude, my client is not to be affected by the 
allegation that he had not produced all the witnesses which he might have pro- 
duced if he had the list of witnesses before him.” 

The Lord Chief Justice admitted that in England the list of witnesses is 
furnished eleven days before trial. 

Friday's proceedings ended with the following incident. 

The Lord Chief Justice—“ There is an observation made with respect to the 
evidence in relation to the balloting, that the witness, although he swore that no 
priest was to be balloted for, subsequently stated that the Reverend Mr. Kenyon 
received seven votes; and it is for you to say whether there is any contradiction 
in that statement. Gentlemen, it is now too late to go through the whole of the 
evidence, and perhaps it is better to break off here. I beg, gentlemen, that you 
will look to your own notes, and I will resume my observations in the morning.” 

A Juror—* Before we retire. I would wish to call your attention to one portion 
of the evidence of that witness.” 

Mr. O'Brien—* I should like to hear what you are saying.” 

Juror—"“ The witne-s, my Lord, says, that when they were calling over the 
lists of Clubs, this club to which he belonged was not called; then how comes it 
that he had a vote in the Council; for he also says that no one but those who 
represented certain clubs had a vote?” 

Lord Chief Jastice— They were different things. The election was on the 
2ist; the 15th was the day on which the names of the representatives were 
called over. As I understand, he was one of the Committee of Council.” 

Juror—* But how could he be on the Couacil if he were not acknowledged as 
the representative of a club?” 

Lord Chief Justice—* He said he was not acknowledged as the representative 
of a club, because it was merely a branch of another club, but he was a member 
of the Council.” 

Another Juror—* And the Council, we understand, my Lord, was composed of 
the representatives of clubs,” 

Lord Chief Justice—* Gentlemen, have the goodness to look through your 
notes, and see how that is in the evidence. I will look over mine and see if I can 
satisfy you.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* You will see that before the voting took place all persons but 
the representatives of clubs were ordered to leave the room.” 

Lord Chiet Justice (referring to his notes)—* Wait for a moment, and I will 
see that. Several men, be said, were present, members of clubs, who had no 
right to be present, and several persons objected to proceed to the election of the 
Executive Council until they left the room; then they called the names of the 
representatives of clubs, who remained in an inner room.” 

Mr. O'Brien—* May I beg to call the attention of the Jury to an important 
fact with reference to the observation about bringing witnesses to contravene what 
was stated by this witness. It must be generally known that every person who 
took part in the management of the Clubs was hunted down by the Government; 
therefore it was utterly impossible to produce any of those persons who were spec- 
tators of the proceedings.” 

A Juror—* lt does not, my Lord, appear that Dobbin was one of those that 
was allowed to remain. He must have been recognized as a representative of a 
club if he were allowed to remain.” 

Another Juror—‘ And he said before, that he was not so recognized.” 

At bhalf-past seven o'clock the Court adjourned till Saturday morning. 

On Saturday, Mr. Smith O'Brien opened the proceedings with a personal ex- 
—— of something which he said early in the trial, and which he understood 

ad given pain to a most respectable gentleman, Mr. Hodges, “I said that, when 
he attended our meetings, we treated him as a guest, not as a spy. What I wished 
to intimate was, that [ thought be had dealt unfairly with us in now coming for- 
ward as a Crown witness, to swear that our speeches were seditious and treason- 
able; I conceived that he appeared amongst us only as an official reporter, pre- 
pared to swear only to the character of his own notes: but unquestionably I did 
not wish to convey the impression that he came amongst us in any concealed 
character, or that he was a spy; and | now, therefore, beg leave to withdraw that 
expression.” 

The Lord Chief Justice resumed the delivery of his charge, by reading his 
notes respecting that part of Dobbin’s evidence on which a juryman raised ques- 
tions just before the Court adjourned. He then observed—* You see that the 
Witiess states distinctly, on his cross-examination, that he was a member of the 
Council; and he states with equal distinctness, that the meeting of the 19th was 
composed both of members of the Council and of representatives of the Clubs, and 
that the meeting of the 21st was a mecting of the same united body. The object 
of the secoud meeting he declared to be, to consider how the proclamation, wlich 
had been issued that day, might be avoided or frustrated; and that the object of 
the third meeting was to elect the Executive Council, as he calls it: but in his 
cross-examination, he states that it was a Council of War, and that that was the 
reason why no clergyman was to be put upon it.” It was for the Jury alone to 
determine if this evidence was to be believed. 

The attention of the Jary was then directed to the speech at the meeting of 
the Lrish League, delivered on the evening of the 19th July. 

Mr. Whiteside said—* My Lord, will you allow me to refer to a short passage 
in this speech ?” 


Chief Justice Blackburne—‘“ Certainly. Gentlemen of the Jury, listen to Mr. | 
| supper; said he was a right fellow; and at last 


Whiteside.” 

Mr. Whiteside then quoted that part of his speech which referred to keeping 
faith with the League, and to that body exhausting all constitutional means of 
agitation. 

Chief Justice Blackburne—“ Gentlemen, there can be no manner of doubt that, 
as far as regards the League, Mr. O'Brien proffered his determination to act up to 
and to pursue a constitutional course; but it is equally certain that he reserved to 
himself the most perfect freedom with re~pect to the Clubs.” 

With this speech ended the first stage of the evidence—at this point began amarked 
distinction: till that time there was not a word spoken which indicated the prisoner's 
apprehension of arrest, or which promoted measures for his personal safety. “ Up to 
that time whatever occurred had a general purpose and design: whether it was to ef. 
fect the repeal of the Union, a modification of the Constitution, or a change in the 
Government—or to effect a total separation of Ireland from England—or what- 
ever Was their nature or character, they were generally national objects. It was 

ually true that those objects, general in their nature, it was contemplated to 
efivet by an organization of as many of the people of this country as could be pre- 
vailed upon to join the Clubs. The Clubs, their formation and codperation, were 
to be the means or power by which the general objects were to be achieved. And 
if that were so before Mr. O'Brien left town, it will be for you tosay whether what 
subsequently oceurred was in furtherance of that object. Whether that object was 
abandoned, or persisted in—whether what subsequently occurred had no reference 
to that object, bat was directed to a totally difvrent object, it is for you to con- 
sider; but in that case this antecedent evidence would be of no value whatever. In 
reference to the testimony of Dobbin, if you believe him, be has advanced the case 
on the part of the Crown one step further than the other evidence. It is not that 
be has shown an object different from that which the other evidence establishes. 
He has proved the object to be the same, but he has goue further in proving the 
progress of the conspiracy; and he has given evidence that matters had proceeded 
so far, that it was determined in a very short time to break out into actual re- 
bellion, and that that military Council, called the Executive Committee, had by its 





members pledged itself that the outbreak should take place before the 8th of August 
at the very furthest. Suppose you don’t believe him, and expunge from your 
memory and pay no regard to any part of his evidence, there is still remaining, in 
the confession of Mr. O'Brien himself, the general pur and object, and there 
will still remain the formation and exertions of the Clubs for the attainment of 
that object. Therefore, when we commence the second series of this evidence, you 
will keep in mind what I have stated to you.” 

Keeping in view that the inquiry must be, whether the insurrection on its face 
had a general object, or were limited to preserve the personal safety of Mr, 
O'Brien, the Lord Chief Justice reviewed the evidence from the point where Mr, 
O'Brien left Dublin for the South. Criticizing the statements of the constables, 
he observed, that the use of similar language on other occasions by the prisoner 
somewhat corroborated their account of what he said at Enniscorthy, Callan, 
Carrick-on-Suir, and Mullinahone. Under all these circumstances, were these 
speeches, and all the array of force of which they were accessories, intended simply 
to provide for the prisoner’s personal safety? “If his object were escape, he 
might have effected it; but instead of doing so, he goes to another part of the 
country, where he has no residence or occupation.” 

At this point intervened one of the most interesting incidents of the trial. Mr, 
Whiteside interrupted the Lord Chief Justice with a request to be allowed a pri- 
vate conference; the Attorney-General consenting. The Judge and the two coun- 
sel accordingly withdrew; and on their return Mr. Whiteside formally applied for 
leave to have the witness Dobbin recalled; the Attorney-General again consent- 
ing, and receiving the acknowledgments of Mr. Whiteside for his “ high honour” 
therein. After some delay, Dobbin was placed on the table, and Mr. Whiteside 
commenced a sort of cross-examination-in chief, with the seeming view of laying 
a ground of diametrical contradiction by some new witness whom he would call. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Do you remember being at a tavern or public-house in the 
middle of June last, at the corner of Great George Street in Dublin?” Witness 
— I do not remember.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* The name of the man who keeps the house is O 
know a house kept by a man named O'Neill?” Witness—* I do no 

Mr. Whiteside—*I must go on asking you these questions. Was there a 
fourth person there present reading a newspaper, a gentleman whose name you 
afterwards discovered to be Dalton? ” Witness—* I do not know such a person at 
all, nor did | ever hear his name introduced at any political meeting of the sort.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did you enter into any discussion respecting the best mode 
of agitating for the freedom and independence of Ireland, on that or any other 
occasion, in the presence of three persons?” Witness—‘ Never.” 

In continuation, Dobbin said that he had never represented himself to be an 
Orangeman from the North; or a disciple of John Mitchell, who proposed to rid 
the country of British dominion by force of arms: that he never invited Dalton to 


Neill; do you 
hg 


) join any of the Clubs, or to obtain a Government situation by making out a case 











| 


of high treason like Titus Oates; that Dalton had never called him a rascal and 
a blackguard; &c. 

Henry Dalton was then called. He was dressed in a velveteen shooting-jacket 
much the worse for wear, with other parts of his dress to correspond. He stated 
that he was the son of a vicar-choral in Cashel Cathedral, and was himself a 
literary teacher. He had resided for three years as a literary teacher in the 
house of Mr. Pennefather of Marlow, [one of the Jary.] About the middle of 
June last, he went to a tavern or public-house at the corner of Stephen Street, 
Dublin, kept by one O'Neill: he went there to read the newspapers. While he 
was reading, three or four persons came in. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Look round and tell me if you know that gentleman ?” (point- 
ing to Dobbin.) Witness—* This is the gentleman, on my oath.” 

Dobbin received this recognition with a scorutul laugh, and an elevation of his 
hands. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Now tell us what passed before you took part in the conver- 
sation?” Witness—* Two of the gentlemen were advocates for a repeal of the 
Union; and that it was to be done by no other means than by the system of the 
late Mr. O'Connell. They contended that it was to no other purpose to look for 
Repeal by any other means; England was too powerful.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did this gentieman (Dobbin) say anything?” Witness— 
“ He said that he was a Protestant and an Orangeman from the North; and that 
unless by force of arms the independence of Ireland would never be achieved.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Was anything said about Jobn Mitchel?” Witness—* Yes; 
he said that the time had now arrived when a Repeal of the Union perhaps could 
not be obtained, and that Republican government and the principles of John 
Mitchel would alone benefit Ireland. He had formerly been an advocate for repeal 
of the Union, but now he has convinced that nothing else would do. He men- 
tioned the name of Smith O'Brien.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Then, were you appealed to as to the merits of the contro- 
versy?” Witness—* Yes; this man asked for my opinion.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* And what was your opinion?” Witness—“ I said that agi- 
tation had been the bane of Ireland, and I attributed my own sufferings to it; 
that | was against a Repeal of the Union, and had signed the College petition 
against Repeal.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* And what did Dobbin do?” 
torting his face.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* To you?” Witness—“ I cannot say if it was to me, but I 
noticed him distorting his face.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* And you then left the house?” Witness—*“ Yes; I left it 
to go home.” 

Dobbin followed Dalton, and told him that the other men invited him back to 
persuaded him to sup with them 
at an eating-house on the opposite side of the street, leading to Grafton Street.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did he afterwards that night ask you to join a club?” Wit- 
ness—* Yes, he asked me to join a club; and if not, why I would not join?” 

Mr. Whiteside—* And what was your reply?” Witness—‘“ I told him | would 
not. That there was a notice posted up on the gates of the College, that any 
student would be expelled who joined a club; and that I intended to go for a 
scholarship the following year.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Was anything said about a system of informing?” Witness 
—I told him I should lose all my College prospects if I joined the Clubs. He 
said, though I might lose them there, I might not elsewhere; that a Govern- 
ment situation would be better; and that as I was fit for it, the Government 
might appoint me as a Colonial Judge.” : 

| Here Mc. Whiteside, noticing Dobbin scornfully smiling at the evidence, said, 
“Dobbin, you need not make the faces there which have been just now spoken 
€ 


Witness—* I noticed him dis- 


of. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Was anything said about Titus Oates?” Witness—* He 
said the times now were similar to what they were in England. He mentioned 
the name of Titus Oates.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did you separate shortly afterwards?” Witness—“ Ve re- 
mained together till about one o'clock.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ Aud after that did you separate?” Witness—“I cannot 
say exactly that we did; we remained together about ten minutes; during which 
a file of soldiers passed by, and he halloved and pelted them with gravel.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did you then separate?” Witness—* Yes.” : 

Mr. Whiteside—“ Did he ask for your address?” Witness—“ He followed me 
a second time, and asked me for my address, which he took down by a lamp- 
light; and he said he would call next day, which was Sunday, to arrange about 
the club which I was to join.” cosas 

About four weeks afierwards, Dalton met Dobbin at the corner of Trinity 
Street, and was accosted by him; and Dalton did not recollect him till he alluded to 
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the argument in the public-house. Dobbin invited Dalton to a glass of punch 
together; and they entered a public-house and had punch, but Dalton paid for it. 
It was then that Dens's Theology and its absolution doctrines were alluded to by 


ton. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did he say anything about giving information?” Witness— 
“ He said if I would join a distinct club from him, and gave both informations, 
they would credit our word the sooner. He also said I might manage to draw out 
what I call propositions or resolutions and get signatures to them, and communi- 
cate them to him, and he would communicate this to the Detective.” 

Mr Whiteside—* When he made this proposition, what, on your oath, did you 
say?” Witness—“I called him a rascal and a blackguard, and told him to leave 
the place.” : : 

Mr. Whiteside—* Did he then change his tone?” Witness—“ He did, and 
said he was surprised that a man of my learning could not perceive that he was 
humbugging me.” 

Dalton then underwent a close questioning by the Attorney-General on the 
topics of his evidence and on his own history. Nothing to impeach his veracity 
was educed: the only things made plain were that the witness was very poor, 
but of considerable personal vanity; and that he had earned a frugal and some- 
what precarious living at Dublin and at Liverpool by “ night teaching.” 

After Dalton’s examination, Mr. Smith O'Brien made his acknowledgments to 
the Attorney-General for allowing this additional evidence to be given. 

The Lord Chief Justice commented on it bricfly. 
be true, I would advise you not to pay the slightest regard to the evidence which 
has been given by Dobbin, and to look at the case as if you had never heard one 
word proceed from his lips. If, on the other hand, you believe Dobbin to be tell- 
ing the truth upon the subject of which he is now contradicted by Dalton, 1 would 
still advise you not to allow the result of that contradiction to influence your 
minds on the question, but to decide on the amount of credence that ought to 
be attached to his testimony, as if you never had heard Dalton.” He then re- 
sumed the thread of his gereral charge, which had been dropped at the evidence 
of Head Constable Williams. That evidence was most important: if Williams 
spoke the truth, it is hard to understand the allegation made; for to disarm the 

lice and troops, and put them under the pay of any one but the Queen, is 
in itself an act of overt treason.; Next came the barricading at Killenaule 
against Captain Longmore’s soldiery; and then the events of Mullinahone. The 
letter sent to the Mining Company could not misrepresent the prisoner; and it 
must be taken as a true index of the intention of him who wrote it. “If that 
letter, gentlemen, had any construction but one, it would be my duty to suggest 
that construction for your consideration. But you, gentlemen, are as competent 
to judge of the actual meaning of that letter as I am; and not only are you as 
competent, but you are exclusively the judges of the construction to be put upon 
it.” The Lord Chief Justice, like the Attorney-General, expressed his belief 
that the words “Slash away” were not uttered by Mr. O'Brien, but by some 
other person. Lastly, in the Crown evidence, there was the prisoner's own cou- 
versation with the Policeman Carroll. 

He then reviewed the evidence for the defence. With respect to the rules of the 
Confederate Club he said—* The rules of that body appear to me to be perfectly 
legal: I can discover nothing in them in which I am able to trace either crimi- 
nality or suspicion; they do not appear to me to be repugnant to any law or open 
to any allegation.” 

In conclusion, the Lord Chief Justice said—* A most laborious duty has de- 
volved upon you; a painful duty it must be, if you take an unfavourable view of 
the evidence in the case. [ shall rejoice if seriously, soberly, and conscientiously, 
you can come to a conclusion that the prisoner is not guilty of the charges pre- 
erred against him. But, on the other hand, if soberly, seriously, and conscien- 


tiously you think he is guilty of the charge, there is no consideration that can | 


justify any human being in doing otherwise than what the obligation of his oath 
demands, and, be the consequences what they will, finding a verdict according to 
your oaths.” 

Some dialogue ensued between one of the Jury and the Judge, on a distinction 
which the juror seemed to think might exist between endeavouring by aid of the 
armed peasantry to escape arrest, and endeavouring with such aid to resist arrest. 

Juror—*I said not to escape, my Lord, but to resist arrest ; and if for that pur- 
pose he thought it right to resist, would it be high treason? ” 

Lord Chief Justice—“ If the object and motive of that resistance be his per- 
sonal security, then, of course, it would not be high treason.” 

Juror—* That is, if a man resist the law purely for his own interest; but if he 
resist it to enable him to do certain other acts, how are we to separate his personal 
interests from those other acts?” 

Lord Chief Justice—* If his personal safety be only one object, and if he have 
another purpose in view, it is high treason. 
he also wishes to effect his own personal security.” 


The Jury retired at a quarter past three oclock; but shortly after returned, | 


and took some refreshment in the jury-box. The device «f eating there, instead ot 
having refreshments sent to the jury-room after the Judge's charge, had been con- 
ceived by the Solicitor-General, and resorted to in prevention of any legal flaw. 
At half-past four the Jury returned, and much excitement arose at the supposed 
sudden resolve on the verdict, but they had only come for advice. 

The Foreman of the Jury, addressing the Court, said—* What the Jury wish 
to ascertain, my Lord, is, whether they are bound to find on every count of the 
indictment, that is, on the remaining five; for the sixth count has been with- 
drawn?” Chief Justice Blackburne—* You are to find a general verdict on the 
whole, whether guilty or not guilty.” They again retired. 

At half-past tive the Jury appeared with their verdict. The names were called 
over amidst a deathlike silence. 
sergh, pronounced the word “Guilty”; but was unable from emotiou to add the 
contents of a written paper which he gave to the Clerk of the Court; who read 
as follows—‘ We earnestly recommend the prisoner to the merciful considera- 
tion of the Government; the Jury being unanimously of opinion, that, for many 
reasons, his life should be spared. For self and fellows, ere nary M.S. Man- 
SERGH, Chairman.” 

The prisoner heard the verdict with unshaken firmness: every other person in 
court seemed deeply affected. The painful scene was closed by an adjournment 
till Monday. mer 

On Monday, at the sitting of the Court, the Attorney-General moved for judg- 
ment against the prisoner. 

Mr. Whiteside moved the reservation of these three questions—First, whether 
the speeches in March or April were admissible in evidence; secondly, whether 
the account of the meeting of the 21st of July was admissible against Mr. O'Brien, 
on the ground, as he contended, that the witness Dobbin was not confirmed, and 
that Mr. O'Brien was absent; and, thirdly, whether the contents of the portman- 
teau were admissible as evidence against Mr. O'Brien? He also moved in arrest 
of judgment, on these grounds. The indictment charged the prisoner with having 
compassed the death of the Queen, and “ with levying war against her in her 
realm”: Mr. Whiteside maintained that the words “ in her realin” applied only 
to England, and that Ireland was a foreign land. There is in fact no such crime 

treason as levying war in Ireland; the effect of Poyning’s statute was merely 
to make English treasons triable in Irish courts. He maintained al-o that the 
crime of levying war is not a substantive treason indictable in Ireland, but a 
felony only. The law was, that the intent to levy war was treason, and the act 

war was the evidence of the treasonable intent. The statute of Edward men- 
tioned only the overt act of war; the statute of 36 George III. gave other overt 
acts,—“ printing, writing, or other overt act of the kind”; but the statute of 11 
Victoria c. 12 repealed all such provisions of the last statute as did not relate to 


“If what Dalton has sworn | 


It will not be the less treason because | 


The Foreman of the Jury, Mr. Southcote Man- | 


| offences against the person of the Sovereign, and other treasons were declared to 
be felony. The 6th section of the late act would be relied on by the Crown; but 
that must be taken in connexion with the antecedent section; and it consists with 
the intention of the Legislature to preserve as treasons only the personal treasons 
of the former law. 

The Attorney-General having replied, 

The Lord Chief Justice gave judgment, first on the two points in arrest of 
judgment. The charge in the indictment of levying war, as distinguished from 
the intention to levy it, was couched in the words of the statute itsell, and an in- 
dictment following the words of a statute is always suflicient. The plain mean- 

| ing of Poyning’s statute is to make the same treason law for Ireland as for Eng- 

land, and not barely to make English treasons triable in Ireland. The second 
objection is that the statute of Victoria converts the treasons of the previous acts 
except personal treasons, into felonies. It does no such thing. The statute of 
Edward makes a treason of the actual war as well as of the intent to wage it; 
and the 6th section of the statute of Victoria expressly provides that nothing in 
its other provisions shall lessen the force of or in any manver eflect anything con- 
tained in the statute of Edward, declaratory of what offences shall be adjudged 
high treason. “ With respect to the poiuts,” said the Chief Justice, “that were 
argued in the course of the trial, we have, over and over again, maturely consi- 
dered them. We are perfectly satistied with the opinion we have expressed. It 
is not our intention to reserve them for the opinion of the Judges.” 

The prisover was then called on to state why sentence of death should not be 
passed on him. 

Mr. Sinith O'Brien spoke in a loud and firm voice the following words—* My 
Lords, it is not my intention to enter into any vindication of my conduct, however 
much L might have desired to avail myself of this opportunity of doing so. lam 
perfectly satisfied with the consciousness that I have performed my duty to my 
country,—that I have done only that whick it was in my opinion the duty of 
every Irishman to have done. And | am now prepared to abide the consequences 

| of my having performed my daty to my native land. Proceed with your sen- 
tence.” (Applause » SUPPTESse d by the office rs of the Court ) 

The Lord Chief Justice Blackburne addressed the prisoner—* William Smith 
O'Brien, after a long, patient, and laborious trial, a jury of your countrymen have 
found you guilty of high treason. Their verdict was accompanied by a recom- 
mendation to the mercy of the Crown: that recommendation, as is our duty, we 
shall send forward to the Lord-Lieutenant, to whom, as you must know, exclu- 
sively belongs the power to comply with it. It now remains for us to perform the 
last solemn act of duty which devolves upon us, and to pronounce that sentence 
by which the law marks the enormity of your guilt, and aims at the prevention 
of similar crimes by the example and infliction of a terrible punishment. Oh! 
that you would reflect upon that crime, and dwell upon it with sincere repentance 
and remorse. Oh! that you would regard it as it is regarded by every rational 
being—that you would feel and know that it is really and substantially as repug- 
nant to the interests of humanity, to the precepts and spirit of the divine religion 
we profess, as it is to the positive law, your violation of which is now attended by 
the forfeiture of your life. The few words you have addressed to the Court forbid 
me, I say it with the greatest distress, to proceed any further with this subject. 
It now only remains to the Court to pronounce the sentence of death. (//ere all 
the Judges put on their black caps.) That sentence is, that you, William Smith 
O'Brien, shall be taken hence to the place whence you came, and be thence drawn 
on a hurdle to the place of execution, and be there hanged by the neck until you 
be dead; and that afterwards your head shall be severed frou your body, and your 
body severed into four quarters, to be disposed of as her Majesty may think fit. 
May the Lord have mercy on your soul! (As he uttered these words, the Judge 
raised his hands towards Heaven, and seemed deeply affected.) 

The Governor of the gaol put bis arm on Mr. O Brien’s shoulder to remove him; 
but some friends hastened to the dock; Mr. O'Brien shook hands with them, bow- 
ed to others, and almost with a smile on his face descended from the dock in the 
custody of the officers of the prison. 

On the removal of Mr. O'Brien, the trial of Terence Bellew M‘Manus 
| commenced, 

Mr. Butt and Mr, Callaghan conducted the defence. Lists of the Jury and of 
the witnesses were applied for, as in the former case; and the law was again 
argued. The Chief Justice, in giving judgment against the application, said, 
“ Anything so clear could searcely be discovered as that the motion ought to be 
refused.” The point that the names were not given ten days before trial, was put 
in issue by plea and demurrer, and was recorded; but the Attorney-General gave 
a list of the witnesses, as a favour, 

The Attorney-General stated the case against the prisoner briefly. There were 
seven counts; but the substantial charge was that the prisoner “ actually and 
emphatically levied war in Ireland against her Majesty.” He was an Irishman, 
who had resided many years in Liverpool; and his social position was very re- 
spectable: but he became connected with the Irish movement there, and delivered 
a speech at one of the meetings, on the 6th of June last, in which such sayings 
as these were set forth—* Either I will have Ireland free, or have bloody hands 
before I eat my Christmas dinner”; he would have “ Repeal in three months, or 
there would be a bloody slanghter”; “ every one that fights with us will receive 
a piece of land in Ireland for bis own use.” He left Liverpool, and arrived at 
Dublin on the 25th June; having teen followed by a policeman, who lost sight 
of him at Dublin, but secured a box which he carried, containing a uniform of the 
‘82 Club, and some fire-arims. He joined Mr. Smith O'Brien, and took an active 
part under his command in leading the people at the barricading of Killenaule, 
and at the attack on Widow M‘Cormack’s house. He was arrested in an Ame- 
rican ship just departing from Cork, on the 30th of August; he was then dis- 
guised, and gave a false account of himself to a policeman who was pursuing 
other persons and recognized him by accident. 

Evidence of all these facts was given; and in addition, the evidence of the 
former trial was repeated which connected the prisoner with Mr. Smith O'Brien's 
treasonable o!jects. 

Ihe case fur the Crown occupied the remainder of Monday and the whole of 
Tuesday. 

Ou Wednesday, Mr. Butt opened his defence; and made an effective use of such 
| materials as lay ready to his hand, Inter alia, he endeavoured to explain away 
the evidence of the Liverpool Police, The prisoner was an Uls'er man: the meeting 
he attended was no Chartist meeting, but oneof Old and Young ireland Repealers ; 
and what he said was, that if the Irish Parliament were restored, the Ulster 
tenant-right would be secured, and thereby every man would be able to call his 
piece of land his own. As to the “day ef slaughter,” that was a warning to 
Government: many loyal men then dreaded such a day, if Repeal were not 
granted. Mr. Butt insisted that the indictment could not be supported unless 
the Jury were satisfied that the prisoner had actually levied war; and he con- 
tended that there was no evidence that the acts had gone to that extent: all the 
facts tended rather to show that a war was only intended; the occurrences at 
Killenaule, when the barricades were removed and the soldiers were cheered, 
were intended solely to protect Mr. O'Brien, with a view to future war. 
The prisoner went over to Dublin to avoid a political arrest, and knew so little 
of the Confederate plans that he drove from the steamer to the oftice of the Felon, 
which had been suppressed three weeks before by the Government. Finding he 
was pursued, he escaped to conceal himself among his customers in the South; 
and becaine mixed up by accident with Mr. O'Brien's personal objects. Not @ 
person nor a document existed to connect him with the Contederation. 
| Theevidence of merchants in Cork, Limerick, and Kilkeony was given, to prove 

the prisoner a man of high moral principle and loyal character. 
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The Cork Examiner states that an official intimation was conveyed to 
the mother and wife of Mr. Smith O’Brien, on Saturday, that “the recom- 
mendation of the Jury was almost certain to be attended to by the Exe- 
cutive.” 


Mr. George Bradshaw, a gentleman of the county of Tipperary, summoned 
to Clonmel as a juror, was attacked on Monday morning, within a mile of the 
town, while driving his brother in a gig. Two men rushed on their horse and 

ulled it down on its haunches; but the brothers were courageous and strong, and 
ook ont to a close grapple. The assailants fled, but one was soon overtaken, 
and the other has been since arrested by the police. 

Three men have been murdered at Bansha in Tipperary, under circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity. One Redmond Brien, tenant of the lands of Rosadribid, had 
evaded payment of the poor-rate, and the collector had obtained a bench-warrant 
for the sum of 41. 4s. 44d. Receiving information that Brien was moving his 
stock on to the land of another person—as he bad often done before—the collector 
proceeded, on the 6th instant, to execute his warrant, by placing three men in 
possession as bailiffs, Regan, Walsh, and Dwyer. ‘“ About seven o'clock on Sunday 
morning, Regan came into the house of Cushin, a neighbour, and called 
him up, saying that men were coming after him; and in a few minutes 


to bind Austria down to what she was previous to the days of March. It wag 
whispered at first by the demagogues, and afterwards loudly protested, that the 
military, and especially the German Grenadiers, were in favour of the popular 
cause. Early on the morning of the 6th, the Grenadiers were ordered to march 


and join the expedition against the Hungarians. They did not, indeed, refuse to 
| quit their barracks, but they were forewarned of their march and its object, and 


more, Walsh and Dwyer came up and Regan hurried them into the house | 


and locked the door. In some ten minutes, a party of men appeared, and asked 
admission and a light for their pipes. On being refused, they broke in the win- 
dow, and threatened to break the door or burn downthe house. One of the bai- 


litis inside shouted out, ‘If you will spare us our lives, we will take our oaths | 


never to come again.’ 
men entered; one of whom had a gun. Walsh and Dwyer were begging for their 
lives, and said they would never come again. They were both murdered, in the 
kitchen. One was shot; the other was beaten with a gun, and when the stock of it 
broke he was beat and killed from blows with the barrel.” Regan was pulled out 
of the house and killed outside. The bodies were left, frightfully mangled by 
blows. A Coroner’s Jury found, that the poor men “ were barbarously aud bru- 
taily murdered by some person or persons yet unknown.” 





Ballinasloe fair was he!d last week, and was very satisfactory in the cha- 
racter of its business. A letter in the Dublin Evening Post refers to the 
fair as an index of general prosperity — 

“The lateness of the harvest and the continued wet in summer retarded the 
business of the country, and the farmers were not prepared when the Banagher 
fair arrived. It threw great despondency over the minds of men; but since that 
the weather has got up, the crops have been much better secured than was ex- 
pected, and confidence has been gradually inspired ever since; which might be 
ob-erved in the improvement which took place in the subsequent fairs—Navan 
and Summerhill, for instance; but the crowning feature was Buallinasloe. Most 
decidedly this fair will do invaluable good to the country, by restoring confidence 
and yiving a tone to enterprise. Already its effect may be remarked amongst the 
shopkeepers who have speculated amongst us; they look more pleasantly.” 


H#oreiqgn and Colonial. 


Austria AND Huncary.—The quarrel between Austria and Hungary 
is further complicated by the revolt in Vienna. However, we give the 
military news first, as the two armies were left in a critical position by last 
week's accounts, and the most striking news is a sequel to that from Hun- 
gary. 


The people broke the door open with a stone, and three | 


had communicated with the corps of National Guards of the suburb of Gumpen- 
dorf, in which their barracks were situate, and with the Academical Legion, 
from both of which they received a promise that measures would be taken to pre- 
vent their departure. 

“ Such measures were indeed taken. Early in the morning of the 6th, a smal] 
number of National Guards, accompanied by some members of the Academic Le- 
gion, quietly proceeded to the station of the Northern Railway and broke up a 
portion of the line, in order to prevent the departure of the Grenadiers. When the 
two battalions arrived at the station, and their officers perceived the work of de 
struction on the line, they ordered the troops to proceed on foot to Ganserndorf, 
whence they would be despatched further. By this time the National Guards had 
greatly increased in numbers; and when they heard the «rd r of the commanding 
oflicer, they immediately opposed its execution, and stopped the passage of the 
troops by the erection of a barricade on the so-called Tabor Bridge. Orders were 
given for the storming of this barricade; and the War-oflice being aware of the 
mutinous disposition of the Grenadiers, several battalions of cavalry were in- 
structed to escort them. But the Grenadiers crossed the bridge, scaled the barri- 
cade, and fraternized with the National Guards. The latter destroyed part of the 
bridge, thus preventing the cavalry from interfering. Regiments of infantry were 
then drawn up to reduce the insurgents, and to entorce obedience to the commands 
of the Government; and the artillery arrived at ten o'clock, when the rioters were 
summoned to surrender. This they refused to do, for they had meanwhile been 
reinforced by the Academical Legion. The parties stood thus opposed to one an- 
other, until a body of workmen proceeded to seize a powder-waggon and four 
guns, which they effected without any opposition from the artillerymen. But 
this act of the insurgents gave nevertheless the signal for a bloody covflict. 

“The Nassau Infantry tired three successive vollies; which were answered by 
loud cheers and quick discharges from the National Guards, the students, and 
the Grenadiers. The Nassau Infantry was soon forced to retire; and on being 
charged with the bayonet, their retrograde movement became a downright flight, 
General Bredy, their commander, was shot. The Government troops had twenty 


| killed; the insurgents five. There were many wounded, but their number had 


‘The Ban has suffered a check, and been compelled to retrograde. He | 


marched out of Stuhlweissenberg and attacked the right wing of the Hun- | 


garian army; commanding the Cuirassiers in person, and charging at their 
head. A skilfully-masked battery opened its fire on the dense ranks of his 
horse before they arrived at their opponents, and they were compelled to 
retire in confusion. The Hungarian Hussars charged in their turn, and a 
hand to hand mé!ée ensued, which lasted from eleven in the morning till 
five in the afternoon. General Mogg, who commanded the Hungarians, 
displayed the greatest skill aud coolness. At six o'clock the artillery ceased 
playing; and the Croatian army withdrew slowly in an Easterly direction, 
leaving the field to the Hungarians. 

The Oesterreichische Zeitung meutions the arrival of the I: in of Croatia 
at Raab, with an army of 20,000 men, and 33 pieces of artillery. ‘The 
approach of this army to the confines of Austria, and the direction of their 
march being from Raab to Wiesselburg, and consequently on the high road 
to Vienna, is important. 

By an lnperial deeree, dated the 3d October, Baron Adam Recsey had 
been commissioned to form a new Hungarian Ministry, and had undertaken 
the commission. By another decree, the Diet was dissolved, and all its 
acts passed without Imperial sanction declared void. By a third deeree— 

“We hereby place under the command of our Ban of Croatia, Sclavonia, and 
Daluiatia, Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Baron Joseph Jellachieh, all our troops in 
Hungary and the adjoining lauds, whatever be their distinction, National Guards, 
Voluntaries, or others. 

“ Until peace be restered, martial law is declared in Hungary. Our Ban of 
Croatia, Scluvonia, and Dalmatia, is hereby appointed Coumnissary Plenipotentiary 
of our Royal Majesty, with full and unlimited powers, that he may act as circum 
Stances may require, as the representative of our royal person. * *  * 

“We extort our Royal Commissary to proceed to the full letter of the law 
against the murderers and participators ia the murder of our Royal Coumissary 
Count Franz Lamberg. 

“ Given at Schonbrunn, on the 3d October 18418. 

(Signed) “ PERDINAND. 
(Countersigned) “ ApAM Recsey, Prinie Minster.” 

The accounts from Pesth vary. Some announce that capital to be in a 
state of complete anarchy; but all agree that every preparation was being 
made for the defence of the city; and a proclamation was issued, sigued by 
the civil authorities, calling upon all capable of bearing arms to proceed 
to the camp, each man taking two days’ provisions with him, and armed in 
the best manner he could. This appeal was respouded to by the whole 
population capable of bearing arms. Ou the Ist instant, the two brothers 
Counts Odéon and Eugene Zichy were hanged as traitors, in the Hungarian 
camp. ‘They were discovered to be in secret correspondence with the Ban. 
Letters from the Archdutchess Sophia were found upon the person of the 
former, a brother-in-law of Prince Metternich. 

The news of another insurrection in Vienna arrived yesterday. The 
insurgents had been successful, and the Emperor had again fled from his 
capital. The following narrative is chiefly from the Times. 

* Great excitement prevailed in Vienna on the Sth instant, in consequence of 
the publication of the Emperor's proclamation against the Hungarians. Public 
opinion had already been put on the alert by the concentration of large masses of 
troops in the vicinity of the capital, and the ferment was still increased when it 
Was said that the dissolution of the Hungarian Parliament, the appointment of 
Baron Jellachich to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Hungary, and all the other mea- 
sures contained in the late proclamation, were but the links of a chain which was 


| teinpt to gain possession of the building. 


| sures to influence events. 


not as yet been ascertained. 

“ After ronting the Government troops, the insurgents marched from the sub- 
urbs into the town; where they placed their guns in the middle of the University 
square. The gates of the town were guarded by detachments of students and 
National Guards; the tocsin was sounded; and a central committee formed for 
carrying on the war. 

“At one o'clock, a party of the insurgent National Guards were attacked on 
the Stephans Platz by a party of loyal National Guards, who stood by the Go- 
vernment; but, after a short fight, the latter were forced to retire into the Cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen's; the doors of which they then barricaded from within. 
But the insurgents battered down the doors, entered the church, and dislodged 
their antagonists; whose leader was killed on the very steps of the altar. 

“Que of the city-gates, the Burgthor, still remained in possession of the Go- 
vernment troops. Three companies of sappers and miners, with four guns, 
entered this gate at three o'clock in the afternoon, They were at once attacked, 
and totally routed, in spite of the grape and canister which they fired from their 
pieces. Many of them were captured, disarmed, and confined in the University 
buildings. Formidable barricades were constructed while this fight was going on. 
The old fortifications of the city were occupied, by the artillery of the National 
Guards. 

“ Atter this, the tide of insurrection rose to an unconquerable height. The 
rioters entered the War-oftice between the hours of five and six, seized the cannon 
and arms deposited in that building, and captured the Minister of War, Count 
Latour. The wretcied man was conducted into the street, and murdered with 
blows from axes and sledge-hammers. The people tore the clothes and orders 
from the bleeding body, aud hung the naked corpse on a gibbet; where it remained 
suspended for a whole day, during which the National Guards riddled it with 
musket-balls. Count Latour’s papers were seized and brought to the University. 

“ At balf-past six o'clock, there was but one place of refuge left for the troops and 
National Guards who sided with the Government—that place was the Arsenal, 
famous for its glorious trophies from the Turkish wars. The people surrounded 
the Arsenal, and demanded from the garrison they should give up the arms which 
it coutained. They refused. A combat commenced; in the course of which the 
garrison swept the Renngasse with grape and canister, and killed and disabled a 
great number of the insurgents; whose fury increased after each unsuccessful at- 

g The committee of students sent several 
flags of truce, summoning the garrison to surrender; but the bearers were shot 
dead on the spot. The people ‘hen commenced bombarding the Arsenal; and the 
firing continued all the night through, till six o'clock on the morning of the 7th, 
when the garrison surrendered, Those among the popular party who were not 
provided with weapons were then armed. The number of killed and wounded is 
said to be very great.” 

In the midst of these scenes, the Diet assembled, and took active mea- 
Some members of the Left met early in the 
forenoon of the 5th, and demanded of President Strobach the prompt con- 
vocation of the Deputies; but he considered events not sufliciently im- 
portant for that step, although several leading members of the Moderate 
party had already departed in alarm for Prague. The Diet assembled of 
its own motion; elected Smolka President, in place of Strobach; and de- 
clared its sitting permauent. In the evening, it elected a Committee of 
Salety, with executive power, whose decrees should be signed by the 
Minister of State Hornbostl. A deputation was appointed to carry an ad- 
dress to the Emperor, demanding the formation of a new and popular 
Cabinet. with Messrs. Doblhoff and Hornsbostl in it; the removal of 
Baron Jellachich from his Governorship of Hungary; the revocation of the 
lust proclamation against the Hungarians; and an amnesty for those im- 
plicated in the riots of that day. 

At eleven at night, the deputation from the Emperor returned with his 
answer. He would form a new and popular Ministry, which should in- 
clude Doblhoff and Hornbostl; and would consult with that Miuistry on 
the measures necessary for the welfare of the entire monarchy. ‘The last 
clause was deemed an evasion. It was resolved that the Committee of 
Safety should at once enter on its functions; that instructions be given to 
the military commander, Count Auersperg, to obey no orders but those of 








| the Diet; that despatches be sent to the Southern Railway, and forwarded 


to Olmutz and Brunn, to bring no more troops into Vienna, and that 
orders be issued to supply the Academic Legion with ammunition. 

Ihe Emperor aud the other members of the Imperial Family left 
Vienna at about four o'clock a.m. on the 7th. They were escorted by 
5,000 cavalry, and took the road towards Lintz. 

At ten ia the forenoon of that day, the Minister Kraus formally an- 
nounced this fact to the Diet, and produced a sealed proclamatiou which 
the Emperor had forwarded to him. In this document, the Emperor said 
he had doue all that a sovereign could do: he had renounced the unlimited 
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May last to leave the castle of his late father; he had come back without 
any guarantee, and in full confidence, to his people. A small but auda- 


cious party, however, had gone to extremes in Vienna; murder and rapine | 


| 


had prevailed in that city, and the Minister of War had been assassinated. \ 


He trusted in God and his own good right; and he now left the vicinity of 
his capital in order to find means to bring aid to his oppressed people. 
Kraus added, that he had “refused to countersign this unconstitutional 
and threatening proclamation.” It was resolved, that the House should 
invest itself with both the deliberative and executive powers; and that this 


resulution be communicated to the provinces by special commissioners. A | 


vote of supplies in favour of the three Ministers who remained was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Iraty.—The war in Lombardy threatens, in rumours which grow 
thicker and more positive, to be quickly renewed. “We are given to 


understand,” says the Standard of ‘Tuesday, “ that an agent from the King | 


of Sardinia came to this country a few days ago, and with funds, commis- 
sioned to purchase 100,000 stand of arms (percussion-guns, if the quantity 
can be immediately furnished); and that if the whole quantity cannot be 
readily obtained in Birmingham, it is anticipated that Lord Palmerston 


will direct the deficiency that may be found to be supplied from the stores | 


in the Tower.” The Marseilles papers announce that the Sardinian 
Consul is giving large orders for all sorts of munitions of war to be sup- 
plied with unwonted cespatch. 
was Minister of War during the Thiers Administration, and was dismissed 
the army along with MM. Teste, Pellapra, and Parmentier, has offered his 
services to the King of Sardinia, and that there is some idea of placing him 
at the head of the Piedmontese forces. 

France.— The debate in the National Assembly on the mode of electing 
the President was brought to a close on Saturday. The amendment of 
M. Grevy, to reserve the supreme power in the Assembly and have only a 
Ministerial Executive, the President of which should be removeable at 
the pleasure of the Assembly, was rejected, by 643 votes to 158. 

The amendment of M. Flocon was withdrawn, and the question took 
this shape, on the motion of M. Leblond— 

“The President of the Republic is nominated by the National Assembly, by 
ballot, and by an absolute majority of votes.” 

The debate which ensued was brief and uninteresting. 
M. Leblond’s proposition was rejected, by 602 to 211. 

The speeches of Monday's sitting were again uninteresting. At the 
commencement, several amendments were proposed, with the view of 
modifying in various ways the mode defined in the project of the con- 
stitution for electing the President. 
the 43d article, declaring that the President sball be elected by universal 
suffrage, by ballot, and by an absolute majority of the persons voting, was 
carried, by a majority of 627 against 130. 

On Monday the dulness of the political debates was relieved by a per- 
sonal incident. M. Anthony Thouret had moved an amendment on the 
law regarding the election of the President, which would exclude from the 
Office all the families who had ever reigned in France. MM. Woirhaye 
and Coquerel opposed the amendment: it was unworthy of the country to 
fear a family, or a “ pretender.” 
itself exaggerating the importance of “ pretenders”; the attempts already 
made to exclude Louis Napoleon from the Assembly had resulted in his 
election by five constituencies. These repeated allusions called forth 


On a division, 


It is stated that General Cubiéres, who | 


These were ali rejected; and finally, | 


M. Lacaze deprecated the amendment, as | 


Louis Napoleon himself: he ascended the tribune, and with a hesitating and | 
unconnected manner, “ in the name of the three hundred thousand electors | 


who had twice honoured him with their suffrages, he disavowed the appel- 
lation of ‘ pretender.’” At this point he stopped and hesitated: he appeared 
inclined to goon, but at length, greatly disconcerted, he descended from the 
tribune amidst marks of general surprise: the German accent, the confusion, 
the vagueness and inanity of the words spoken, had a marked eflect on the 
Assembly; and M. Anthony Thouret rose, and, in a tone of contempt which 
was not even disguised, said, that after the few short words they had heard, 
he was quite satisfied that his fears from the pretender were exaggerated, and 
that his amendment was needless; he therefore withdrew it. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

The Committee of Legislation, on Saturday, confirmed the judgment 
of the Finance Committee on the projects of MM. Ture and Proudhon, 
to establish a paper circulation called the “credit foncier.”. The Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce approved of the proposition; the 


other Committee rejected it, but in doing so did not intend to condemu the | 


principle of a mortgage bank. ‘The proposition of MM. Ture and Proud- 
hon was rejected, because it required that the paper should have a forced 
circulation. The Committees of Finance and Legislation have approved 
& proposition of M. Wolowski for the organization of a mortgage system 
similar to that of Germany and Polan1. 

The election of the Councils-General throughout France has com- 
menced, and afforded remarkable reactionary indications. One 





some 


wer which he had received from his forefathers; he had been obliged in | with all public and private property belonging to British subjects; Pretorius 


himself furnishing a certain number of waggons for this purpose. The 
Natives to retire to their respective homes or tribe; and the Native chiefs 
be informed of arrangements.” 
All this had been carried into effect; and British authority, for the 
moment, has been expelled from the Northern side of the Orange River.” 
Sir Harry Smith had reached Worcester, on his way Northwards, 


West Inpres.—The following resolutions, stopping the supplies, were 
passed in the Jamaica Assembly on the 24th August, but did not reach 
England till the end of last week. 

“That this House lament that Ministers, notwithstanding the evidence sub- 
mitted to them, and which must have carried the conviction to their minds of 
the critical position of this island, have not thought fit to recommend the adop- 
tion, by the Imperial Parliament, of any measure calculated to afford adequate 
relief to this colony; but that the propositions emanating from her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are, in the opinion of this House, illusory. 

“ That with this conviction, the House deem it incumbent on them to call upon 
the Home Government to relieve the colony from the maintenance of the Execue 
tive and Judicial establishments, and of institutions for the detection and panish- 
ment of crime. 

“ That this House deem it necessary to declare the inability of this colony to 
raise the customary ainount of supplies for the year 1849; and their determina- 
tion to raise no supplies for that year beyond a provision for the public debt, ume 
less they are enabled to make adequate retrenchment in the expenditure of the 
island.” 

{Miscellaneous. 

The Ear] of Carlisle, whose illness at Castle Howard we mentioned las 
week, died at eleven o'clock on Saturday morning; in the presence of the 
aged Countess and Lord Morpeth. George Howard Earl of Carlisle, Viscount 
Morpeth, Baron Gillesland, was born on the 17th September 1773; and 
succeeded his father, the fifth Earl, in the year 1824. He was married in 
1801, to Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Duke of Devonshire. The pair have had twelve 
children; of whom Viscount Morpeth, born in 1802, is the eldest. Captain 
Howard, M.P., and Captain George Howard, M.P., are two others of his 
surviving sons; and the Dutchess of Sutherland and Lady Dover two of 
his living daughters. 

The late Earl was educated at Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
was early launched in political life by his father, who was an influential 
though not very prominent member of the Whig party; andin 1795 he a¢- 
companied the Earl of Malmesbury on one of his Continental missions, 
He first entered Parliament as Member for Morpeth in January 1795, «nd 
represented that borough, or the county of Cumberland, till he succeeded to 
the Peerage. His position in the House was such as might be taken by one 
whose personal character is thus sketched by a biographer in the Times— 

“ Although a Whig of the old school, he was the least haughty and repulsive of 
that unpopular clique; and the world often regretted that a man so amiable and 
rightminded should be remembered only as one of the subordinates of a party, 
when he might, had a little fervour been infused into his character, have broken 
the trammels of faction and won a reputation for himself, instead of being content 
with the praise of fidelity to leaders who were not much superior to him in intel- 
lectual qualities, and considerably below him in moral worth.” 

He held office in the Canning Ministry, and in the Goderich Cabinet; 
and had the unusual distinction of a Cabinet seat without office, under 
Earl Grey, in 1830. In 1834 he retired to private life; and he has sunk 
into the grave as much beloved by his family and personal friends as he 
was respected by his political associates. 

Lord Carlisle's death creates a vacancy in the Order of the Garter; and 
the advancement of the present Earl to a seat in the House of Peers will 
occasion a new election for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The real appearance of the cholera in the country has quickened the ac- 
tivity of Government and the Public bodies. The Board of Health, the 
Poor-law Commissioners, the Police Commissioners, and other controlling 
departments, have issued instructions and directions to those under their 
care. The Police Superintendents are ordered to make a daily return of all 
cases occurring within their respective divisions; the reports so furnished 
to be transmitted to the Government and the Board of Health. The 
Hospitals have made due preparations. 

The epidemic has reached London. About a score of cases have been 
reported since last Saturday; but it is not clear that every one has uns 
doubtedly been of the Asiatic variety. The numbers and localities have 
been as follows: five in a court in Chelsea, three at Rotherhithe, two in 
the city of London, two in Spitalfields, two in Whitechapel, two in Bere 


mondsey, and two in Horsleydown. ‘The majority occurred early in the 


| week; and the change of weather seems to have checked the progress of the 


department only, of the North, has returned a President known to be a | 


Republican; and his return was only effected by the third ballot. His 
Opponent, M. de Hapland, a well known Legitimist, lost the election only 
by a small majority. In the Pas de Calais, an Ex-Deputy, a Conservative, 
is elected President. The same has taken place at Angers, and in the 
Seine Iuférieure. But the most significant fact is the result of the election for 
the department of the Eure. ‘here it was considered that the claims of 
M. Dupont de l’Eure, the Nestor of the Assembly and the object of uni- 
versal respect, would be predominant, and that he would have been re- 
turned almost unanimously; but the Duke de Broglie, ex-Minister of 
Louis Philippe, has been returned. 

Cape or Goop Horr.—Advices have arrived from Cape Town to the 
5th August. 

On the 17th July, Pretorius appeared at B'ocm Fontein, at the head of 
400 horse, and summoned Major Warden, the [riti-h Resident, to surren- 
der. He stated that he could bring 1,200 men to the attack. Major 
Warden's whole force consisted of fifty-seven men, including sixteen re- 
cruits, with forty-two others, civilians, leaders, and drivers of waggons, and 
eight deserters, recently pardoned. 
hundred women, children, and helpless Natives, who had fled to the village 
for protection. He was further informed, on authority which he relied on, 
that, should he reject the terms offered to him, Pretorius could bring 
against him a force of not less than 1,000 men. He therefore accepted 
these terms—* That he should retire beyond the Orange River, unmolested, 


He was encumbered with about two | 
| have been exerting yourself to push onward the movement faster than it probably will 





| the common-sense ground of irrelevancy. 


disease. Only one case was reported on Thursday, 

No additional case is reported from Hull. 

Edinburgh seems to be the greatest sufferer in proportion to its popu- 
lation: twenty-six cases have occurred; and twenty of these have proved 
fatal. 

Accounts from abroad speak of the decline of the disease at Berlin and af 
St. Petersburg. 

The political scandal threatened last week in connexion with leading 
Whigs of 1832 has come to a climax, and passed away without serious con- 
sequences to the parties implicated—no heads are imperilled. Major- 
General William Napier was summoned as a witness for the defence in 
Mr. O'Brien's case, and produced the mysterious epistle; but its admission 
as evidence was opposed by the Crown, and rejected by the Judges, upon 
However, the Dublin Free- 
man's Journal of Saturday startled its readers with a copy of the letter is 
extenso; and gave some piquant additions. Here is the letter— 

“HH. O. 25th June 1832. 

** My dear Napier - Sir 1. Bunbury told me of your wise determination not to bé@- 
come ‘a Parliament man,’ at least for the present. The offer was very tempting, and 
you have the more merit in declining. 1 refrained from writing to you while the mate 
ter was undecided, for I did not wish to obtrude my opinion ; but I felt that reason wags 
against your acceptance, as your health, your purse, and your comtort, would all have 
suffered by your attendance in the House of Commons, The History must have been 
laid aside. You could not, moreover, have been a calm and silent Member, but would 


march, or than, perhaps, all things considered, it is desirable it should march. 

* Let us go back a moment. 

“ The display of energy and a readiness to act on the part of the people when the 
Duke of W—— was on the eve of coming in, was greater far than I expected, E 
speak not of the Cockneys, but of the men in the North—Glasgow, Newcastle, Bir- 
mingham. Are you aware that, in the event of a fight, you were to be invited to 
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take the command at Birmingham? Parkes got a frank from me for you with that 
view, but had no occasion to send it. Had he written, I should have fired a de- 
Spatch at you, with my friendly and anxious counsel and entreaty to keep you 
quiet and not to stir from Freshford. It is not well to enter early into revo- 
lutions ; the first fall victims. What do you think would have happened? The | 
Reformers (Place, &c.) talked big to me, and felt assured of success. The run upon the 
banks ard the barricading of the populous country towns would have brought matters | 
toa crisis; and a week, they (the Reformers) thought, would have finished the busi- 
ness. They meant so to agitate here that no soldiers could have been spared from Lon- | 
don; and the army is too small elsewhere to have put down the rebels. In Scotland, 
T believe, the most effectual blow would have been struck; and it seems difficult to have | 
| 
| 





resisted the popular movement. ‘The Tories, however, say the Duke would have suc- 
ceeded. No doubt, the discipline under which soldiers live might have proved a 
Stronger element than the public enthusiasm,—ie. unless the latter was universal or 
extensive, and then it would have carried all before it. The task would have been to 
bring back society to its former quict state. Thank God, we have been spared the trial: 
but, as a matter of speculation, tell me what you think would have been the result. 
Am I right in my conjecture that you would have refused the Birmingham invite, and 
kejt your sword in its scabbard ? 
* Yours ever truly, 

“Thanks for your first volume. Jones has come back better.” 

(We understand that the “Jones” of the postscript is a highly respectable 
artist, an intimate friend of General Napier, and not the late Colonel Jones, 
alias “ Butter Jones,” or “ Radical Jones,” with whom the Standard has identitied 


tT. ¥. 


mM. 

The Freeman's additions were as follow— 

“ The gallant Napier returned an indignant reply to Mr. Young; stating that 
he received his sword from the hands of his Severeign, and that against that So- 
vereign he would never unsheathe it. The Whigs, through the secretary of their 
chief, applied to the loyal soldier, requesting that the letter should be returned, in 
order that this written evidence of the ‘ conspiracy ’ might be destroyed. Colonel 
Napier peremptorily refused; stating at the same time, that he would never divulge 
its contents, or allow it to be made public, until the Whigs should capitally pro- 
secute a British subject for the offence of which they themselves were guilty. 
But the same soldier's honour, that pledged him to secrecy under certain cireum- 
stances, pledged him to render this letter and the conspiracy it disclosed matter 
of history whenever the Whigs should dare attempt to deprive of life a British 
subject, whose only imputed crime was to follow the course of policy adopted 
by themselves in 1852. That daring attempt has been made upon the life 
of Smith O'Brien, and the gallant General has kept his word.” 

On Monday morning, Genera! Napier replied to the acts and facts of 
the Freeman's Journal with this epistle, in Suunders'’s News Letter— 

“Saturday Evening, Oct. 7. 

*Sir—T have this instant been shown the weekly Freeman's Journal, containing a 
letter from Mr. Thomas Young, which I was, by process of law, compelled to produce 
at Clonmel on the trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien. [Noj; the Court refused to allow its pro- 
duction there. ] 

“ I have had no communication whatever with any editor, or any person connected with 
newspapers; and I know not how that letter has been obtained for the Freeman's 
Journal; but the reply attributed to me by the editor, being wholly imaginary, calls for 
an immediate contradiction; and as I am told the promptest mode of making that con- 
tradiction public will be through your journal, I request as a favour that you will pub- 
lish the following observations. 

“1. I did not return ‘ an indignant reply’ to Mr. Young—I merely made some ironi- 
cal and scornful remarks upon the implied supposition that I could codperate in arms 
with a Birmingham attorney and a London tailor against the Duke of Wellington! 

“ 2. 1 did not state ‘that from my Sovereign I received my sword,’ &e. 

“3. The Whigs did not apply to me‘ requesting that the letter would be returned,’ &e. 

“4. I did not at any time promise or state ‘ that I would never divulge its contents 
or allow it to be made public,’ &e. 

“5. [did never ‘ pledge myself to secrecy under any circumstances.” 

“T did never pledge myself to secrecy under any circumstances, nur in any manner; 
nor did I ever maintain any secrecy in the matter. 





““W. Napier, Major-General.” 

The mode in which the Freeman's Journal obtained its literary trea- 
sure is surmised with much probability by the Dublin correspondent of the 
Standard— 

“A copy of the notorious Home Office letter, referred to, was brought to Dublin 
at the time of the trial of O'Connell and others for conspiracy, and was presented 
to the chief traverser, with a recommendation that it should be used for the de- 
fence exactly as Mr. O'Brien's counsel has used it. Mr. O'Conneil kuew enough of 
the practice of the Court to decline the advice. He said that as the Tories were then 
in power, the exposure of such treason as that implied in the ‘ Home Office’ letter 
could not benefit his case, while it would seriously injure the Whigs—bis friends 
—who were working might and main in his favour. Consequently, T. Y.’s letter 
was cushioned. Probably, Major-General Napier may now be able to form an 
opinion as to the way the damnatory document has got into capital type.” 








Mr. Bunn’s letter on the terms demanded by certain “stars” of the 
theatrical world has elicited two letters very seriously qualifying his state- 
ments. One is from Miss Helen Faucit; who explains that the offer to | 
her, stated by Mr. Bunn as “ 15d. a night, which is 90/. a week,” was 15/. 
a night for three nights only in each week, and only for one or two 
months: “consequently,” says Miss Faucit, severely mild, “ with the | 
appearance of stating what is the fact, Mr. Bunn’'s words involve a conclu- | 
sion at variance with it.”. The other letter is from Mr. Anderson; who is 
much more voluminous, and much more aggressive than the lady— | 

| 





“Mr. Bunn,” he says, “has told the public that he was prepared to give Mr. 
Anderson a salary of 20/. per week, but that he demands 60/.! ‘together with cer- 
tain other drolleries quite bijoux in their way!’ Now, this is quite true; but un- 
Mr. Bunn should have stated also that he | 


fortunately, it is not all the truth. | 
bored Mr. Anderson to death, both by his agent and by letter, to name a salary | 
and terms for an engagement of one or two months only! In doing this, Mr. | 
Bunn well knew that I should require better terms for so limited a period than | 
for a whole season; and, having received the reply he anticipated, he immediately 
rushes to the newspapers.” 

The “other drolleries” “consisted of simple demands—that no name 
should appear in his play-bills in larger type than mine, and that I should 
have a dressing-room to myself’: Mr. Anderson wished to guard 
against having “some foreign ballet-dancer ‘starred’ over his head, or 
being stabled with Mr. Bunn’s horses at Easter.” The writer goes into 
other retaliations, very damaging to Mr. Bunn, and very likely, we fear, 
to subject us to an action for libel if we reprinted them. The main accu- 
sation lies in a presumption that Mr. Bunn did not really intend to play the 
legitimate drama, but only made the offers as a pretext, anticipating their 
rejection. These disclosures do not leave Mr. Bunn a very good case, as 
the matter now stands before the public. ‘They do not touch the general 
scope of our own remarks. 

A paragraph has gone the round of the daily papers containing an ex- 
tract from a letter addressed by a Mr. Macpherson, a factor in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company's service, to Mr. Hargrave, another factor resident at 
York Factory, in Hudson's Bay, to this effect—* There is a report from 
Peel's River that the Esquimaux saw two large boats (query—ships?) to the 
East of the Mackenzie River, full of White men; and they (the Esquimaux) 
showed knives, files, &c., to the Peel’s River Indians, which they had re- 





ceived from these White men. Could these have been Franklin or Rae?” 
Mr. Hargrave, in sending this on to the Board of Admiralty, remarks— 


“Tt could not have been Rae, as his boats did not go beyond Committee 
Bay. But little credence can be given to Esquimaux reports.” In order 
to make this paragraph intelligible, we must know, first, where is Peel's 
River; secondly, where does Mr. Macpherson write from; thirdly, where did 
the Esquimaux see the large boats,—for to say East of the Mackenzie River 
means literally nothing; and fourthiy, was it one, ten, or twenty years ago, 
that these boats full of White men were seen. Without these data, the 
paragraph has no importance. 


The Duke of Wellington has been imposed upon by one Rawson, who got ten 
pounds from him by a trumped-up tale about a lawsuit and five sisters. Rawson 
tricked other charitable persons; but he was at length detected, and captured 
with a letter about him that he bad just received from the Duke. He has been 
sent to Sandwich Gaol for a month. 

A strange discovery has been made at Macclesfield. “ Jehn Smith,” an elderly 
person, a knife-grinder und maker of spoons, having been attended by the medical 
officer of the union, that gentleman thought he had a very feminine appearance; 
he questioned Smith's wife,—or a woman who lived in the house as such, for they 
had not been married,—and he was satisfied that his surmise as to sex had been 
wrong. However, John Smith’s disease proved fatal; and then there was no 
longer any doubt that the deceased was a female. On inquiry, it was found that 
John Smith was the child of a gipsy: from the age of three years, she had as- 
suined the male dress; when she grew up she became a tinker and grinder; and 
was the bully of the public-houses she trequented, only those from the district. 
that gave her birth knowing that she was a woman. Once she fought with a 
man, and beat him; and during this contest her sex was discovered. She had 
lived with several women as husband, earning much money by her trade, and thus 
inducing the women to favour her deception. It is said that her first wife was a 
servant-girl, whom she married at the instance of a gentleman for a fee of 52, 
Her last helpmate was a widow with seven children; she maintained those chil- 
dren, and was a “good husband” to their mother for fourteen years. 

Mrs. Armitage, a woman who has recently been exhibiting herself about the 
country as a giantess, bas suddenly died at Birmingham, from congestion of the 
lungs. She was thirty-six years of age; weighed 31 stone 11 pounds, measured 
4 feet round the waist, 6 feet round the bust, 7 feet 1 inch round the hips, and 22 
inches round the upper part of the arm. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 7th October 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. d/nerease. crease. 
Rest cccccccceves Seshdeengnoucceoee evcccces £9,013 «ee — 
Public Deposits ...-... Sedeeceencee atacecece ome anne £46,370 
Other Deposits ....++++++- PPrrererrrrrr reer ry ——  eweee 93,207 
Seven-day and other Bills «..-.+-. seeeeseees 7,548 cocce — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —— tees — 
Other Securities ..-.+...+ eee — cece —_—? 
Notes unissued «..+++++++ G4,G9L «eee — 
Actual Circulation ........- seeeeee see eeeenee —— tee 261,252 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....ccvccccccccccvcccccsscccces —— — weees 297,070 
Bullion ..-ccccecccccccccccccccecesesssesees ——— tenes 261,252 
This week, Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .........++ I3,417,241 «+--+ 13,678,493 
eee 17,47 seeee 17,549,020 








Actual Circulation «......eeeeseeseeeeeees 


nN 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SatTurpDAyY Nicur. 

Paris advices of yesterday evening, report the definitive termination of 
the Ministerial crisis: M. Senard, Minister of the Interior, M. Recurt, 
Public Works, and M. Vaulabelle, Public Instruction, retire, and are 
succeeded in their respective offices by M. Dufaure, M. Vivien, and M. 
Freslon. The last was till lately Procureur-Général of the Republic at 
Angers. M. Recurt retires because he refuses to remain a member of the 
cabinet with M. Dufaure in it. M. Bastide retains the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The three new Ministers, it is said, insist that the état de siége of 
Paris shall be raised before the official announcement of their appointment; 
and that the insurgents sentenced to deportation should be sent to Algeria. 

In the course of the day, General Cavaignac, interrupted the ordinary 
business of the National Assembly by entering the tribune to make a 
communication from the Government. Referring to a desire in the As- 
sembly, that the state of siege should be terminated, he proposed that a 





| Committee should be appointed, to investigate the subject and report; the 


Committee to be placed in communication with the Government. M. Cle- 
ment Thomas tried to extort some statement from the President of the 
Council, respecting the Ministerial appointments; but General Cavaignac 
merely replied that whenever it became necessary to make a communica- 
tion of the kind, he should do so; and the loud disapprobation at M. 
Thomas's importunity obliged him to desist. The Committee was ap- 
pointed, 


Reports were current in Paris, yesterday morning, that Vienna had been 
bombarded by the Imperial troops; but they were wholly devoid of au- 
thenticity: the Emperor had gone nobody knew whither, with very few 
troops. 


Vienna was comparatively calm on the 8th instant. The military had 
wholly evacuated the town, and were encamped near the Belvidere, which 
commands the immense open plain or glacis surrounding the inner city or 
citadel of Vienna. The number of killed has not been fully ascertained; 
but 90 dead bodies have been laid out in the chief hospital, 86 of whom 
were National Guards, 3 women, and 1 priest. 

The people show little care about the second flight of the Emperor, 
whom they consider a traitor to the cause of constitutional liberty. “Many 
instances of duplicity in the eonduct of the Emperor are quoted,” says the 
correspondent of the Times, “and his late dishonest behaviour is thought 
likely to lead to the overthrow of his dynasty. ‘The people of Vienna are 
fully aware of their dangerous position. They are forewarned of their fate 
by the Emperor’s farewell proclamation, in which he says—‘I leave Vienna 
in order to find somewhere else the means for the liberation of the sub- 
jugated population of this town.’ The Viennese interpret these words by 
asserting that a hostile attack upon their city is meditated; and they are 
preparing to repel it.” 

On the 7th the Diet decreed—“ That the Ministers Dobblhoff, Horn- 
bostl, and Kraus, for the guidance of affairs, and for regulating and insuring 
the success of the new elements, are to lay before his Majesty, as soon as 
possible, a list of the new Ministry; and to stand in continual communica- 
tion with the Diet. Also, that a memorandum be presented to his Majesty 
in reply to his manifesto, informing the constitutional Emperor of the ac- 


| tual state of affairs, and assuring him of the immutable love of his people.” 
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Their decree concludes thus—* People of Austria! Europe is looking 

upon us in admiration (Bewunderung), and history has noted down our ele- 

vation to liberty in its most glorious pages. Let us obey the laws—remain 

true to the constitutional Monarchy and to liberty. God preserve Austria! ’ 
There is no later news of the Emperor. 


The King of Prussia has granted an amnesty to all persons convicted 
of political offences, in the province of Posen, anterior to July 1. 





The Turin papers of the 9th instant report, that King Charles Albert 
was diligently proceeding with military preparations. A grand review of 
the National Guard was held on that day, and the King was loudly hailed 
“ King of Upper Italy !” with cries of “ Death tothe Austrians!” At Ales- 
sandria the fortifications were near completion. 


Madrid letters of the 8th instant describe the Carlists as gaining ground 
in Upper Catalonia. Cabrera is said to have intercepted a detachment of 
200 men, and captured all buta few. It is asserted that he ordered all 
the prisoners to be shot at once. 


At a Convocation holden at Oxford, on Saturday, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, by letter, nominated the Reverend Frederick Charles Plumptre, D.D., 
Master of University, to succeed the Reverend Dr. Symons, Warden of 
Wadham, in the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University. Dr. Plumptre 
was sworn into office, and nominated Dr. Wynter, President of St. John’s, 
Dr. Symons, the late Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Radford, Rector of Lincoln, and 
Dr. Richards, Rector of Exeter, as his Pro-Vice-Chancellors. 

At a meeting of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops and Archbishops, 





| yet drawn the sword. 


held in Dublin on the 11th instant, the following resolution was unani- | 


mously adopted, among others— 

“That having observed that a notice has been given of a Parliamentary 
motion regarding a State provision for the Catholic clergy of Ireland, we depre- 
eate such a proceeding. That having shared in the prosperity of their faithful 
flocks, the clergy of Ireland are willing to share in their privations; and are de- 
termined to resist a measure calculated to create vast discontent, to sever the 


people from their pastors, and ultimately to endanger Catholicity in this country.” | jaye always been beaten. They are now encamped in considerable numbers behind 


A large and influential meeting was held in Dublin, on Thursday, to 
promote a public expression of feeling in behalf of Mr. Smith O'Brien. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford presided. 
Lord-Lieutenant, entreating an exercise of the Royal prerogative of mercy. 
A report having gone round that a warrant for the execution of the sen- 
tence was already issued, Mr. Crawford and a deputation waited on the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and were informed by him that “he was happy to say 
the report was false”; and that he would be happy to receive the memo- 
rial, when its promoters deemed its signatures enough. He was consider- 
ing the question, and would “ determine as he believed the national inte- 
rest and public policy required.” 

The trial of M‘Manus terminated on Thursday. In charging the jary, 
Chief Justice Doherty alluded to some opening observations of Mr. Butt 
impressing on the jury the duty of independence: it was their duty to treat 
the observations of the Judge on facts just on the same footing as those of 
the counsel on each side, and to discard all which did not meet with tieir 
full concurrence. The Jury deliberated but a short time, aud returned a 
verdict of “ Guilty”; adding an “ earnest recommendation to the merciful 
consideration of the Crown.” 

The trial of O'Donohoe then commenced. 

We ure informed that four cases, confidently stated to be of Asiatic 
cholera, were notitied at Uxbridge yesterday. Iu London scattered attacks 
were reported, and very numerons cases of diarrhcea, but yo fatal cases. 
From Hamburg we learn that up to the 9th instant the total number of 
persons attacked was 2,229, of whom 1,043 had up to that day fallen 
victims; that 411 remained under treatment, and 775 had been cured. 
The information from Lubeck, where the pestileuce had broken out, was 
unfavourable: it was rapidly increasing.—Times. 


The Brighton Herald contradicts a report that Prince Metternich and his son 
had joined the Conservative Association in Brighton: the Prince had joined no 
political club or association. . 

The American papers report, that Mr. Pierce Butler has applied in the Phi- 
ladelphia Courts for a divorce from his wife [ Miss Fanny Kemble], on the ground 
of desertion, as she had been absent fiom him in Europe for two years. The 
suit is opposed by Mrs. Kemble; money interests being involved. The Montreal 
Pilot states that Mrs. Butler will soon reappear on the New York stage. 

The“ great sea-serpent ” seems to beat last authenticated. This morning's papers 
publish a forma! report addressed to the Admiralty by Captain Peter MQuiha, 
ef the Royal frigate Da lalus, describing a sea-serpent beheld by him and other 
officers of his crew on her passage from the East Inlies. The creature was seen 
at five p. m, on the 6th Auzust last, in latitude 24 dez. 44 m. South, longitude 
9 deg. 22 m. East. “ By comparing it with the length of what our maintopsail- 
yard would show in the water, there was at the very least sixty feet of the ani- 
mal @ fleur deau; no portion of which was, to our perception, used in pro 
pelling it through the water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation. 
“It passed rapidly, but so close under our lee quarter, that had it been a man of 


my acquaintance | should have easily recognized his features with the naked eye ; | ; 
terfered with its free action—that she requires only peace to develop the immense 


and it did not, either in approaching the ship or after it had passed our wake, de- 


| the first shot fired. 


It was resolved to memorialize the | J 
| country to take part against the Servians. 


viate in the slightest degree from its course to the South-west, which it held on | 
at the pace of trom twelve to fifteen miles an hour, apparently oa some deter- | 


mined purpose. The diameter of the serpent was about Jifteen or sixteen inches 
behind the head, which was without any doabt that of a snake, and never during 
the twenty minutes that it continued in sight of our glasses, once below the surface 
of the water. Its colour a dark brown, with yellowish white about the throat. 
It had no fins, but something like the mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea 

weed washed about its back. It was seen by the quartermaster, the boatswain's 
mate, the man at the wheel, in addition to myself and officers above-mentioned. 
Tam having a drawing of this serpent made from a sketch taken immediately 
after it was seen.” 





AFFAIRS OF HUNGARY. 

An authentic elucidation of the momentous events now passing in Hun- 
gary, will be fouod in the following letter, written by an English gentleman 
residing in Transylvania. 

“ 20th August 1848. 

“ The present situation of Austria with regard to Italy and France, and the 
possibility that England may be drawn into a war on either one side or the other, 
render a true knowledge of the position of Hungary important to the English pub- 
lic. It is well known, that in consequence of the events of March in Vienna, 

Angary pressed a demand, which had been long sclicited, of a separate Ministry, 
a Diet at Pesth, and the complete control and administration of Hungary,j under 


the crown of Austria, with whom she would still maintain all the conditions of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. All this was granted; the greater part without diffi- 
culty; the Ministry of Finance and War, the guarantees of the other, only after 
long debates, and not till the Palatine had threatened to resign in case of refusal. 
The Hungarian Ministry immediately declared the peasants free from all seigneur- 
ial claims; in other words, the tenants of one half the lands of Hungary were de- 
clared possessors of that land, rent free, the landlords to be indemnified by the 
country at large. The peasant and the burgher were at once admitted to all the 
rights of the nobles. The object of these bold acts was to secure the country from 
a servile war, which the party of the reaction might have excited here as in Gal- 
licia. After this, the Diet was dissolved, and did not meet again till July. 
During the recess, the Diet of Transylvania had met and voted the union of that 
country to Hungary, from which it had been separated for more than two hun- 
dred years, 

“In the mean time, the Croats and Sclavonians, with their new Ban, Baron 
Jellachich, at their head, refused to obey the orders of the new Ministry, and de- 
clared themselves a separate country from Hungary. The rout of the Sclaves in 
Prague would have been probably followed by that of Jellachich and his followers, 
had they not been supported by the Camarilla which now governed the unfor- 
tunate Emperor, as well as by the false and Jesuitical Archduke Franz Karl and 
his intriguing wife. The Absolutist party now saw a hope of exciting a civil war 
in Hungary, and by that means forcing the country again under the rule of Aus- 
tria. Kossuth, the Hungarian Minister of Finance and the real head of the Mi- 
nistry, came down to the Diet, boldly laid the state of their affairs before them, 
and demanded a credit of 50,000,000 fl. ¢.m., or five millions of pounds sterling, 
and a levy of 200.000 soldiers. ‘The vote was passed by acclamation. In the 
mean time, Jellachich had been making all manner of preparations, but had not 
A number of Servians, however, had flocked over on the 
invitation of the Greek Bishop of Karlovitz to the members of the Sclave party, 
and uniting themselves to many of the Border soldiers, who are along the Danube 
mostly of Sclavish origin and of the Greek religion, have laid waste and com- 
mitted the most frightful excesses on the helpless villages inhabited by the Hun- 
garians. The troops at present in Hungary are chiefly Poles, Germans, Bohe- 
mians, &c.; and the officers are many of them Croats, all men little inclined to 
take part in such a war, an‘ some of them ready to march over to the enemy at 
In some instances they have refused to march against the 
Croats; in others deserted their posts, and given ap ammunition and other ma- 
terials. Where however, the Servians have been met by Hungarian troops, they 


the Roman dikes in the angle formed by the junction of the Danube and Theiss. 
A considerable body of troops has now been concentrated on this point, aided 
by a vast number of National Guards, who have flocked from all parts of the 
It is said that Jellachich denies that 
he has anything in common with this horde of robbers, whose brutality is a dis- 
grace to the age. It is useless to describe the horrors committed by these savages 
on the women and children who have fallen into their hands. You may guess the 
rest, when you know that they always cut off the heads of their enemies and 
carry them away as trophies. This warhas been carried on all along the border 
from Peterwardein to Moldova, and as high up as Werschitz; where they were 


| driven back and -everal of their cannon taken, after a sharp engagement in which 
| they lost several hundred men. 


As the Banat is inhabited by a mixed population 
of Sclaves, Wallacks, Germans, and Hungarians, I leave you to guess the state 
of doubt and anxiety in which they live; the Sclaves of course taking part with 
the Servians where they dare; the Wallacks hitherto opposed to them, but feebly, 
and not to be trusted, as they are so completely under the influence of their 
priests, that a word from them would turn them to either side, and the Greek re- 
ligion is a dangerous bond of sympathy between them and the Servians, while the 
Hungarians and Germans fight together for their country. In the North of 
Hungary, where the Sclavish population abound, everything is quiet; and in 
Transylvania, where the Wallacks are numerous, no movement of any conse- 
quence has taken place, though there is a strong party amongst the priests in fa- 
vour of revolt. 

“In this position of affairs, the Diet consents to aid Austria with 42,000 troops 
to defend her dominions against the King of Sardinia, according to the terms of 
the Pragmatic Sanction; but on condition that Austria restore the integrity of 
Hungary, by forcing the Ban of Croatia to return to his obedience. Austria, 
however, begins to feel the want of Hungarian gold in her coffers, and the new 
Austrian Ministry is indignant that Hungary will no longer submit to sacrifice 
her blood, her treasure, her resources, for the benefit of Vienna. Austria re- 
demands the control of the army, the finance, and commerce; to all of which 
Hungary will never submit without a long and bloody war. The union of 
Austria to Germany will render matters still more complicated. Vienna is lost, 
and for ever. A wise monarch would at once retire to Pesth, and keep what he 
could; but this will not be allowed till the last moment. 

“In the mean time, Hungary is beginning to demand her place in the list of 
European nations. She demands to be represented at foreign courts, and to have 
ambassadors at Pesth. To England it would be of the highest importance to 
encourage this demand, and to acknowledge Hungary as a separate kingdom, in 
the same relation to Austria as Hanover was to England. We all know, that 
when Germans become powerful there are none more grasping, none more ex- 
clusive; and when united to Austria, they will certainly long for the exclusive 
commerce of Hungary, which will effectually shut out England from the Dinube 
aud its wealthy provinces. If Austria is supported in her struggle against Hun- 
gary alone with the whole force of Germany, which she certainly would in hopes 
of securing the trade to herself, Hungary can hardly resist, weakened as she is by 
domestic divisions: but should England have acknowledged her, she would have 
a fair right to protest against German interference; and a very little hint from 
our ships would be suflicient to cool the speculating courage of the Francforters. 

“ That Hungary has right on her side—that she has the solemn word of the 
Emperor for her liberties—that she requires nothing buat a most moderate con- 
stitution, such as in fact she has enjoyed for centuries when Austria has not in- 


resources of one of the finest countries in the world—that she has now got rid of 
all those feudal institutions which have hitherto checked her development, at an 
immense sacrifice it is true, but with great hopes for the future—is all certain; 


| and I cannot but think that it would be for the advantage of England, as it 





would be of Hungary, to encourage this development, and to insure her an inde- 
pendent existence, which might open the country to the commerce of the world, 
instead of sacrificing it to the interests of Vienna. What complications the in- 
terference of France in Italy—the part to be taken by Russia, Turkey, and Ger- 
many—may produce, it is difficuls to guess; but in every case, for England, @ 
friend occupying the position of Hungary must be an ally of vast importance, and 
it is one I would fain see an English public interested in, ; 

“ The Pester Zeitung gives good accounts of the proceedings of the Diet, and 
of the actual state of affairs. Published in German. 

“ A late act of the Austrian Ministry has been to order that the new notes of 
the Hungarian Bank for two and four shillings shall not be accepted in Austria; 
to which the Hungarians have answered by refusing the Austrian notes, which 
have hitherto had course here. The bankruptcy of the Austrian Bank may 
soon fullow. Every one is hoarding silver and gold; so that the circulation is 
much troubled.” 

INDIAN MAILS. 

Our attention has been called to statements opposed to views set forth in 

out last paper under the head “ Obstruction of the Transit to India.” It 
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is represented, that there were not two but four mails in each month, two 
by way of Southampton and two by way of Marseilles, and that one, the 
Southampton mail despatched on the 8d of the month, has been sup- 


pressed; that the object of the alteration was not mere saving of cost, but | 


the acceleration of the mails, whereby three days are saved in the route on 
this side of Suez; that the bulk of the Indian correspondence has all along 
been voluntarily despatched by way of Marseilles, and those who prefer 
cheap postage can still send by Southampton; and that the business of the 
Post-office is with letters, not passengers. 

We freely acknowledge the great improvements effected in the manage- 
ment of the Post-office, and especially in the acceleration of mails; an 
object of paramount importance, to which almost every other consideration 
should give way. But that was not the point in question. We were not 
criticizing the general scope of Post-office management, but were pointing 
to one practical inconvenience which is felt by persons having Indian con- 
nexions. 

We refer to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s letter of 30th September 1847, and 
the Treasury minute of 4th January 1848, the warrant under which the 
Postmaster-General has acted. In those official documents we find that 
the popular usage is sanctioned, and that the mails to India are spoken of 
as two in each month, “the Bombay mail,” and “the Calcutta and China 
mail,” each with its two “ branches,” by Southampton and Marseilles. The 
two Marseilles branches continue: the Southampton branch of the 3d is 
suppressed. The official papers allege no reason for that suppression, ex- 
cept the dispute with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company about 
the money payment: the contract with that company was given up on an 
endeavour to save money, and inthe altered plans the Southampton steamer 
of the 3d ceases. It does not appear that money is saved, that the con- 
tinuance of the steamer of the 3d (under some altered plan of sailing) was 
incompatible with the acceleration of the correspondence, or that if there 
had not been the dispute about money the steamer would not have been 
going on tothis day. The change therefore seems to have been made, in 
that particular, without practically compensating advantages. It entails 
on the public two classes of inconvenience: the cheap postage is not ac- 
celerated, but in part delayed—namely, all that part which might have 
been sent by the Southampton on the 3d, but must now be kept for the 
20th; and the incidental opportunity for passengers ceases. Correspond- 
ents must now keep their letters from the beginning of the month to the 
20th, or pay more postage: virtually, therefore, one class of letters is de- 

layed, not accelerated. 

We understand, however, that new arrangements will probably be made, 
to secure greater cheapness and convenience for correspondents by the 
French line, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

A decline of about 1 per cent has occurred in the prices of the English Funds, 
without any large sales or business of importance. The downward movement 
commenced on Monday, and in the course of that and the following day the price 
of Consols for Account, which had been 864, fell to 853. A better tone was ob- 
gervable in the market when the return of the Quarter's Revenue was made pub- 
lic; and up to yesterday afternoon the price had improved 4 per cent, the closing 

uotations then being 853 §. When the intelligence from Vienna became known 
this morning, the decline recommenced; the market has continued heavy, and 
after some fluctuation the last price of Consols both for Money and Account is 
85}, the lowest of the day. The books of the various Stocks the dividends upon 
which became due on the 10th instant, opened for private transfer on Wednesday, 
and the dividends are in course of payment today. Money is consequently abun- 
dant; the rate of discount and of loans for short periods upon the best security 
Yanging from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The Foreign Market has been in a quiet state—the only Stock of which the 
price has been supported is Mexican, which are today 19 to 19}. There has been 
a disposition to seil the Northern European Bonds, which have been current at 
from } to | per cent below previous prices. The news from Vienna today increased 
for a moment the downward tendency; but prices were a little firmer towards the 
close of business. Both Spanish and Portuguese Bonds are heavy, in the almost 
total absence of any transactions of importance. 

An ocean of figures has deluged the columns of the Times upon the prospective 
eondition of three of the principal railways—the North-western, Great Western, 
and South-western. The end of all this calculation appears to be, that if 
when all the branch lines either in construction or contemplation by the 
several companies are completed, the tolls do not increase proportionally to | 
the extension of the several lines, the present rate of dividend now paid upon | 
each of these description of Shares cannot possibly ve continued. This we should 
have thought a self-evident proposition. The effect of these elaborate statemeuts 











Dpon the Share-market has been di-astrous: and we notice them more with a 
view to the effect thus produced by them than on account of the importance of 
the statements themselves; which though correct are only of value as stating the 
robable liabilities of each company, and do not in any case represent their actual 
jabilities and positive income. Such of our readers as may be at the trouble to 
refer to the Spectator in September 1845, will find there a statement of the pro- 
bable extent of capital required for the construction of the Railways then in pro- 
gress. That capital was rougliy stated at 200,000,000/.; and it was shown, that | 
to produce a return of rather more than 5 per cent upon that sum, it would be 
necesssary that the people of the United Kingdom should expend annually about 
16,000,000/. in Railway-travelling : an amount which it was considered impossible | 
could ever be so expended, and hence it was inferred that a productive return could | 
never be found for much of capital which at that time was about to be expended 
ppon railway adventure. This statement, which has been painfully realized, was 
at the time entirely disregarded, and plentifully sneered at by many of the jour- 
nals then thriving upon railway advertisements: now, however, so changed 1s the 
public feeling upon the subject, that every dammatory statement is welcomed 
and eagerly adopted, while not a whisper of hope or expectation is heard. 
A statement tothe same purport as that in the 7imes appeared in Herepath’s 
Journal ot last week; from which, after a large array of figures, the deauction 
Was made, that, taking the whole capital expended in railways, and com- 
paring it with the t lls actually received, the nett return of income upon the 
Capital so employed would not exceed 2 per cent. This statement caused a large 
decline in prices, It is quite obvious, that the 2 per cent could not be considered 
as applied to the more important lines; while the sellers of the minor class of 
shares appeared entirely to have forgotten that, even supposing the above state- 
Ment to be true, most of the inferior varieties of Shares have already fallen to 
such prices that a dividend of 2 per cent upon the original amount of the share 


| 
} 
will be equal to one of from 4 to o per cent upon the present cost. For example— | 
Amount paid Present Per centage which a } 

per share. value. div. of 2 per cent pcr share | 


will pay on present cost. 





Caledonian....., . 53 per cent. 
Eastern Counties. ms 
Biighton .«--+eeeeeees 6500e Se 3] = 
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It will be inferred from the preceding remarks that the Share Market has not 
been in a very lively condition. The depression which commenced at the end of 
last week continued on Monday and Tuesday. A reaction occurred on Wedneg- 
day. The market, however, gave way again yesterday; and though as regards 
the North-western Company the statement has been contradicted in genera] 
terms, and will be so more in detail in a few days, the downward movement has 
at best only been checked, and there is scarcely any appearance of reaction in the 
transactions recorded today. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLocK. 

The English Stock Market is without change or animation. The Foreign 
Stocks are all heavy, in most cases at quotations at or below those of yesterday, 
The Railway Share Market is rather firmer, and some of the minor and guaran. 
teed Shares of the more important lines are in demand at the highest quotations 
of yesterday. The following are the only bargains as yet recorded: Easterp 
Counties, 12 114; Great Northern, 34; Great Western, 73; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 
143; Ditto, Fitth-shares, 153; North-western, New, Quarter-shares, 4g; South- 
western, 36; Great North of England, Preference, 43 4. 

SATURDAY, Two o’CLocK. 

The English Stock Market has been very heavy; Consols tor Account having 
fallen to 84g. An upward movement occurred from that point, and after bein; 
at 85, the closing price, both for Money and Account, is 849 %. Bank Stoc 
has been done at 185 and 187, and India Stock at 237. The Foreign business 
has been confined to the following transactions; which, in the case ot the Dutch 
Bonds, are indicative of decline. Mexican, 18} 19 18$ 194; Porte Four 
Cents, 234; Russian, 99; Spanish Active, 11; Ditto, Three per Cents, 223; 
Ditto, Deterred, 4; Dutch Two-and-a-balf per Cents, 44} 4; Ditto, Five per 
Cents, 684 74. We cannot notice any improvement in the Railway Share-market, 
It will be seen that North-western and Midland are quoted lower than they ever 
have been. Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 22; Caledonian, 17 16}; Cale- 

donian, Half-shares, Preference, 4 %: Chester and Holyhead, 19; Ditto, Pre- 
ference, 134; Eastern Counties, 12 113; East Lancashire, 134; Great Western, 
73 2; Ditto, Half-shares, 424 15; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 149 15; Ditto, Fifths, 
15}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Halt-sbares, 26; Ditto, Fitths, 33; Ditto, Pre- 
ference, 43: London, Brighton, and South Coast, 25%; London and North- 
western, 1024 1 1023 14; Ditto, New, 4g; London and South-western, 36; Mid- 
land, 74 3; Ditto, 50d. Shares, 64 4: North British, 143 14; Ditto, Halt-Shares, 
7; North Staffordshire, 7% 6%; South-eastern and Dover, 22 1; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, 223 4; Ditto, Original N. and B., 224 $; York and North Midland, 
48}; Ditto, Preterence, 64 3; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 22 3; 
Namur and Liege, 44; Pars and Strasbourg, 14. We have also to notice a tran- 
saction in South Australian Mining Shares, upon which 2/. 10s. is paid at 3% 
per Share; and also one in Provincial Bank of Ireland, (25/. paid,) at 37 per Share. 
HaLr-pastT THREE 0’CLOCK, 

Business has been prolonged till this hour, or, to speak more properly, several 
members of the Stock Exchange have kept together, mostly engaged in conversa- 
tional discussion. The few transactions since two o'clock, however, have not 
produced any alteration, in prices ; the closing quotation of Consols being still 843 3. 














8 per Cent Consols.....+++++ 843 J Danish 3 per Cents ......+++ 65 8 
Ditto for Account ... ++ B43 3 Dutch 2 per Cents.... 445 

3 per Cent Reduced.......-. 83} % Ditto 4 per Cents ........- - 673 8 
3} per Cents ...... 84,3 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 18% 19} 
Long Annuities... &t New Granada..........++++ 11 12 
Bank Stock.....+ seeeseeeee 1857 | Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 23 24 
Exchequer Bills ........-.. 30 36prem. | Portuguese Old 1824........ 66 9 
India Stock «..--+++++ . 237 Russian 5 per Cents ... ++ 98 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .. 713 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 11 12 
Belgian 4} per Cents .. 68 71 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 22} 33 
Buenos Ayres...++-++..+++.+ 203 Vernezuela ..scccccceseceees 14 16 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..-..---.-- $24 





THE THEATRES. 


Covent Garden is now open as an English Operahouse, under the 
management of Mr. Bunn; whose season terminates, of course, with the 
reopening of the Royal Italian Opera, in March next. ‘The commence- 
ment, apparently, has not been auspicious. On Monday, the first night, 
when Wallace's Maritana was performed, the attendance was indifferent; 
and on Wednesday, Balfe’s Bendmun was less attractive still. Mr. Bunn 
is too old a stager to have expected that these worn-out pieces would draw; 
and we can only suppose that he is not yet im a condition to bring forward 
the strength of his company, or any of the novelties which he has an- 
nounced as being in preparation. He seems to be doing as they do at the 
Italian Opera at the beginning of the season—reserving his great cards 
till the town get fuller: but meanwhile, he must be playing at a loss, 
though his present company is probably not very expensive. 

We should rejoice to see an English musical theatre solidly and perma- 
nently established; but the attempt is attended with difficulties all but in- 
surmountable. We have neither a musical drama which deserves the 
name, nor a good school of dramatic singing. The old English musical 
plays, or operas, so long the favourites of our ancestors, have few charms 
for the present generation. In the changes of taste and fashion they are 
rapidly passing away; and the pieces of Arne and Shield and Dibdin will 
soon be recorded in musical annals as among the things that were. 
Nor have those truly great and genuine English masters left any succes- 
sors. Our Balfes and Wallaces, clever as they are, can neither form nor 
sustain an English school: they are merely imitators of the foreign music 
of the day, and their imitations appear to greater and greater disadvantage 
as the originals are becoming better and better known to the public. A 
modern English opera never retains possession of the stage. Novelty may 
keep it alive for a little while, but then it dies beyond hope of revival. In 
this state of the national opera, it is no nursery for English singers. With 
no want of natural gifts, they are so far behind their foreign rivals in every- 


| thing that belongs to art, that there is scarcely a theatre in London where 


the audience is not able to detect their inferiority. In this state of things, 


| the manager of an English operahouse has an almost hopeless task to en- 


counter. For our part, notwithstanding the cry about “ native talent,” 
we believe that our national opera cannot be raised or supported without 
foreign aid. We must naturalize the great works of the Italian and Ger- 
man schools; we must take the aid, in so far as it can be obtained, of fo- 
reign performers; and thus our own composers and singers may be taught 
by their alien rivals (or enemies, if they will have it) to contend with, and 
perhaps beat them at last. 

For this reason we are glad to see that Mr. Bunn has announced several 
foreign operas, as well as foreign performers. Auber’s Haydée, and Men- 
delssohin’s First Walpurgis Night in a diamatic form, are said to be imme- 
diately forthcoming. In the list of his company there is the name of 
Madame Stoitz, the celebrated prima donna of the Grand French Opera, 
who, we believe, has been long contemplating and preparing herself for @ 
visit to this country; and Pischek is promised in the course of the season. 
Among the native singers engaged, are Miss Romer, Miss Bassano, Miss 
Lucombe, (hitherto known as a concert-singer,) Miss Messent, Miss Nel- 
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son, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Travers, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Whit- 
worth. Miss Nelson is a young contralto singer, who made a very favour- 
able débit on Monday, as the Page in Maritana. The chorus is nume- 
rous and efficient: the orchestra is strong, but as yet somewhat coarse and 
boisterous: M. Schera, the conductor, is an able man, and will probably 
bring it into a state of discipline. 

A long series of disappointments has led us to feel suspicious whenever 
we hear of a great sensation created in Paris, and the ballet at Coveut 


Garden increases the series by one. Why Nisida, as the French call it, or | 


Les Amazons, as we call it, should have made a furore, we cannot con- 
ceive, since it is nothing more than a repetition of the military portion of 
the Revolt of the Harem, without any amelioration whatever. All honour, 
however, to Mademoiselle Plunkett, who does her best to maintain the 


position sive has so recently gained, and whose dancing is a felicitous com- | 


und of grace and vigour. In most instances the Terpsichorean stars 
burst out in full refulgency at once, or never display any great brilliancy 
at all. A premitre danseuse, like a poet, “ nascitur, non fit.” Mademoiselle 
Plunkett is an exception to the general rule. She started a few years 
as a dancer of third-rate eminence, aud now she takes a leading po- 
sition both in Paris and in London. 
The alterations in the interior of this theatre cause no perceptible change 


in its appearance. ‘The boxes of the second tier are made public boxes by | 


throwing two or three into one; the stalls are limited to a couple of rows, 
and benches are substituted for the arm-chairs in a part of the pit: that, 
we think, is all. 


Of the many theatres that have recently opened, Sadler's Wells is the 
only one at which an attempt at novelty has been made; the term novelty 
being, of cour-e, extended so as to include revivals with a totally new mise 
en scene. Corivlanus opened the season, and has been followed by Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife; which is creditably though not brilliantly per- 
formed, and amuses the Islington public with its very tangible pleasantries 


A wretched play founded on the Bride of Lammermuir, and performed 
at the Marylebone Theatre, is well worth seeing, on account of the acting 
of the American lady Mrs. Mowatt. In her delineation of the tragic posi- 
tion in which the heroine is placed by the return of her ill-used lover, there 
are touches of real histrionic genius. 








WOODS AND FORESTS COMMITTEE. 
Lerrer lV. 

In my last letter the ancient and modern system of adtainistering the Forest 
Laws was illustrated, and the powers and duties of the judges and officers of the 
Forest Courts explained. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests are responsible for the care of the 
wood and timber of the forests (469); and it will be most convenient to reserve 
any general remarks on their proceedings after noticing the management and 
present state of particular forests. 

The deer and all matters relating to the chace, hunting, and ; reservation of 
wild animals, are under the direction of the Wardea or Ranger of each forest. As 
there is considerable difference in the extent of his establishment in each forest, 


it will be the clearest course to exhibit, in the first instance, particular examples | 


of domains under his control. 

I shall first take— 

WuirrLewoop Forest. It is situated in the county of Northampton, on the 
road to Buckingham, eight miles North of Blisworth. It extends over 4,010 
acres of land, exclusive of Hazleborough Walk, which has been disafforested. The 
soil is very good; and it is admitted that “if the land were either sold or appro- 
priated to agricultural purposes, it would be more beneficial to the Crown than 
the forest in its present state.” (Mr. Milne, 786.) It is entirely exempt from 
tithes. It is divided into four walks—Sholebrook, Wakefield, Hanger, and Shrobb 
Walks; the last detached from the main part of the forest, lying near Stoney 
Stratford, and not subject to any rights of common. 

The oftice of Ranger is held by the Duke of Grafton; to whose ancestor and his 
heirs male it was granted by Churles the Second; and the grant was confirmed 
by letters patent in the reign of Queen Anne. He receives 37/. 10s. a year as 
Master Forester, the perquisites of the venison, the right of shooting over the fo- 
rest; and he has the use of Wakefield Lodge, the pasturage of Waketield Lawn, 
containing 200 to 300 acres, to which the deer and the cattle of bis Grace are 
alone admitted, (671,) and the underwood of sixty-two coppices. 

In 1823, the Duke of Grafton proposed that Wakefield Lawn should be disaf- 
forested, but not the other part of the forest; a proposal not very complimentary 
to the intelligence of the Commissioners. (806.) In 1841, the Commissioners 
proposed a division of the forest, by which the Crown and the Duke of Grafton 
should have separate shares; or that the Crown's interest over the whole should 
be sold to the Duke of Grafton, on paying an annual rent, or supplying a certain 
quantity of timber, or allowing portions to be enclosed for planting, to be subse- 
quently thrown open, and removing the deer. (802.) None of these alternative 
offers appear to have been satisfactory to his Grace. In 1842, the Duke of Graf- 
ton stated that he would not object to receive, as an equivalent for certain rights, 
“such separate portion of the whole forest as is proportionate to his present pos- 
sessions, provided it should commence on the East side of the forest, and be al- 
lotted round Wakefield Lodge.” (805.) The correspondence containing this offer 
is stated by the Commissioners to have removed the difficulty which prevented 
“a complete division in the forest”; and the offer certainly appears to be ove of 
very great simplicity. The office of Ranger, now held in fee tail, will probably b: 
abolished, on the conveyance of the Lodge, Lawn, and allotments to his Grace! 

Mr. Roberts, Lieutenant of the forest, has Sholebrook Lodge, (sometimes re- 
paired by the Crown,) some enclosed Jand, and receives 60. a year. 

The nuinber of deer in the forest is about 1,800. A Royal warrant, under the 
sign manual, for about 90 is issued, (649,) and from 110 to 120 are killed; the 
Duke of Grafton having a right to kill deer. The principal Keeper receives 261 
@ year and buck-fees, and he has a house and six acres of land, underwood, & 

e has seven deputies; otf whom two keep rs receive 251 Gs. 8d. a year, an i hve 
page-keepers 12/ 13s. dd. Their lodges are repaired by the Crown; the salaries, 
amounting to 198/. 16s. 8d., (791,) are paid by the Woods and Forests; and the 
Appointments are made by the Duke ot Grafton. These particulars are important, 
IN order to contrast them with similar payments made in other forests. 

The Duke of Grafton made representations to the office of the Woods and Fo 
rests to abolish the deer, (699 ) which he claims, (753); and as he has no right to 
exclude thei from any part of the forest, or to e close any part of the forest, they 
No doubt cause great annoyance to him. The Commissioners would not remove 
the deer unless other measures were coupled with it. (701.) About 18,617 tees 
are lopped to feed thei. 

he Deputy Surveyor, appointed by the Chief Commissioner, receives 2501. a 
year. He resides in Salcey Forest, which he also superintends. There are two 
Woodmen also appointed by the Board. 

The Verderers, appointed by the freeholders of Northamptonshire, are Colonel 
Hutchinson and Mr. Fitzroy; but Courts are not held. (763.) 

When Hazelborough Walk was disuffurested, (5th Geo. LV. c. 99,) 499 acres were 
allotted to the Crown. 1 hey have since been planted, chiefly with oak, at an ex- 
pense of 7/. 5s. 2d. an acre; but as the planting occupied fifteen years, there is a 











loss of rent to be added to this amount. Very good crops of wheat grow on land 
then enclosed [belonging to private parties ? ] (848); though Hazleborough Walk 
|} is “the least good land ” of the forest. 

It is to be regretted that the opportunity was not taken by the Catnmittee te 

| ascertain particulars of the cost of cultivation, reat, and produce of the land al+ 
lotted to private persons, in order to compare the profits with those of the 499 

| acres under the management of the Commissioners, 

| In 1847, the income of the Forest was 857l. 1ls., and the expenditure 8564 

7s. 1ld.; leaving a balance for the year on the management of 4010 acres.of 

twenty-four shillings in favour of the public: but the average profit for the last’ 

twenty-three years bas been about 4s. 6d. an acre. 
Mr. William Downes, a most intelligent land-agent, states that the soil is re- 
| markably well adapted fur agricultural purposes; that there is a want of roads; 
| that the damage done by the deer, or on account of them, is exormous (1,630); 
| that hundreds of fine trees have been topped to feed them, averaging from fifty 
| feet upwards; and that nothing can be worse in a pecuniary point of view than 
| the present management. He estimates the land alone to be worth 5,500/. a year, 
if it were cleared, at an expense of about 5/. an acre; which might be paid by the 
| sale of small timbers. He recommends the clearing of the ground, leaving the 
healthy timber standing in order to give a park-like appearance to the country, and 
| the land to be used for agricultural purposes. The value of the timber he esti- 
mates at upwards of 350,000. 
Wuycuwoopv Forest is situated near Burford, in Oxfordshire: it extends 
over 3,741 acres, and is divided into five walks. 
| The ottice of Ranger was originally granted by Charles the Second to Lord Cla- 
| rendon in fee. It was purchased by the Duke of Marlborough in 1751, and was 
transferred to Lord Churchill. The Ranger is paid by the Commissioners of 

| Woous and Forests a salary of 621. 11s. 8d. a year. His duties are to preserve the 
deer, game, and royalties: he appoints the bailiffs, launder, keepers, and wood- 
ward, 

The number of deer in the forest is from 1,500 to 1,600; and a Royal warrant 
is issued for 75 (649.) They do much damage to the young covers of oak and 
ash trees, (1,134,) and are destructive of the property. (1,666.) A witness reck- 
oned that tor every deer two sheep could be kept, and that there are four changes 
of sheep while one deer is coming to perfection. (1,668.) 

| There are two Verderers appointed by the freeholders of Oxfordshire; but they 
do not appear to hold Courts, nor did the witnesses seem to know their names, 

Mr. Commissioner Milne thinks the soil of the forest to be rather poor land in 
general, but that there is some good land in the lower part, (1,030,) and that the 
quantity of good timber is considerable. (1,031.) Mr. Morris, the Woodward, 
states that it is generally very good land (1,199); Mr. Rawlinson, the Steward, 
that it is nearly all of it capable of cultivation, and if cleared would be worth from 
25s. to 26s. an acre (1,268-69); and Mr. Downes states, that if 5d. an acre were 
expended on it, he estimates its value to Jet at 25s. an acre, or 4,620. a year for 
the whole. 

The timber is valued at from 70,0002. to 100,0002. 

The average annual income of the forest from 1803 to 1806 averaged about 
5001 a year, or two shillings and twopence an acre. The net receipt trom 1835 
to 1846 was about sizpence hal/penny an acre. There was a decrease in the last 
twelve years as compared with the preceding twelve years of 6,245/.; and as this 
arose from the pendency of the lawsuit with Lord Churchill, noticed in my second 

| letter, which stopped the sale of timber, the loss of receipts and the costs of that 
suit caused a dimmution (not a total loss as the timber remains) of public in- 
come of 13,2581, or twenty-six years’ income of the whole forest. 

There is no doubt whatever that the claims of the late Lord Churchill to the 
timber, launds, (open spaces without wood,) and deer of the forest, were prepos 
terous, aud that the Crown officers acted correctly in contesting them; but it is 
not clear that the cause could nov have been brought to a hearing between 1834, 
when the information was filed, and the death of Lord Churchill in 1845, when 
the suit necessarily abated. 

Wattrnam Forest, called formerly the Great Forest of Essex, includes 
Hainault and Epping Forests. In Hainault Forest, the Crown has the right of 
svil, aud it includes 2,939 acres. Epping Forest contains by computation about 
9,000 acres, the soil belonging te private proprietors. (5,444.) In both the Crown 
has an unlimited right to keep deer, and different estates and parishes have rights 
of commen. 

It is the custom of certain manors—for instance, of the manors of Woodford, 
Leytonstone, Wanstead, Walthamstow, and Waltham Abbey—for grants of the 
waste of the manors within Epping Forest to be made at a Court Baron, with the 
conseut of the homage, and such grants are binding on the tenants of the manors; 
but there can be no question, however much it may have been disputed im the 
evidence, that such custom cannot bind or affect the forest rights of the Crown, 
(5,275, 5,408 ) At the same time it is clear, that as the Crown has no right to 
the soil of these wastes, the payment of a very moderate sum ought to be accepted, 
to discharge the forest claims of the Crown, and that the forest rights ought not 
to be used to prevent the cultivation of private property. The Crown is eutitled 
to the vaiue of the pasturage in its wild state, and to nothing more. 

The office of Ranger is held in fee by Lord Mornington, having originally been 
granted to the family of Sir James Ty Iney Long. He appoints the keepers ot the 
forest, ten in number, (557,) who are paid 201 a year each by the Conunissioners 
of Woods and Forests (5,038); of whom about three or four are alone efficient. 
(5.033) At the beginning of the year, Mr. Commissioner Milue was intormed 
that there were not above tweuty deer in the forest, and that the deer Lad been 
destroyed by persons making the railway. (556.) The total sum pai i tor keepers’ 
salaries is 2701. a year. (G01.) Mr. Conyers represented the deer to have been 
half starved, and to have been knocked ou the head by poachers. (4,915.) The 
Queen, nevertheless, signs a warrant for killing twenty-nine in the forest. (649.) 

Lord Mornington claimed the right to cut timber in Hainault Forest, vut was 
stopped by an injunction. (496.) In Epping Forest, the Forest law as respects 
persons cutting timber on their own laud is very properly treated as obsolete, 
(5,393.) 


Ihere are four Verderers, elected by the freeholders of the county of Essex; but 





| 








no Court was held for seventeen years previously to the year 1843. The Lord 
Warden “took the chair,” and “acted as chairman in all our Verderers’ Courts,” 
(4.958); which be had as mucu right to do as the Master of her M ajesty's Buc k- 
hounds, Mr. Cutts states, that “* the Verderers’ Court is a pac k of moonshine ag 
it has hitherto been conducted; and, as the superior Forest ] Courts are gone, it 
must remain so,” (9,426.) : 
Several witnesses re earnestly in favour of the reéstablishment of the Forest 
Courts; aud Mr. Allsup, a sol itur, recommended that the Court of the Justice 
Seat of the Forest should be held by the Chief Justice in Eyre “ twice a year at 
least”: which Lord M rpeth wills » doubt assent to do if the Court of Ward. and 
Liveries, and all other similar institutions of the days of the Tudors and Pian- 


tleman was grieved at the refusal of the Verderers 
io enrol a forest licence to shoot, granted to him by the Right Honourabie Mr. 
Grenville, then Chief Justice in Eyre. He actually applied to the Queen's Be veh 
for a mandamus to the Verderers to enrol it, and was graciously referred to the 
Forest Court of the Justice Seat. It does not appear that his licence was un- 


tagenets, are revived. QOuec ¢ 





| available without the unattainable assistance which he was a vised to seek, and, 


at all events, he might have been satisfied in expressing his grateful obhyations 
to the Chiet Justice for a favour which was intended at least to contribute to hi» 
recreation and to urge him to bodily exercise. Foolish man!—to have gon: 
sporting with his licence in the Queen’s Bench! Another witness took th: 
trouble to memorialize the Board against what he calls the sacrifice of the Crown » 
rights in Mr. Hallett’s case, mentioned in my former letters, whose land was his 
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own freehold «nd not a grant o waste (5,431); a case which Mr. Cutts alone, of 
Many witnesses, seems to have correctly understood, and which the Committee 
even »ppears to have misapprehended. 

There is one case mentioned by Mr. Commissioner Milne, (549,) of a lease of 
land to Thomas Briggs, for fourteen years, paying 105/. a year, which he says 
“ must have been freehold land as no forest land could be let on lease.” Is this a 
rent demanded from a private person for the cultivation of his own freehold es- 
tate? If so, any farther claim ought to be immediately released. ‘The soil of 
Hainault Forest, 2,939 acres, is very good. Lord Duncan asked if land in the 
immediate neighbourhood did not let as high as 4l. an acre; but Mr. Milne could 

it say. 
acy of Waltham Forest in 1846-7 was 886/., and the expenditure 5341; 
the surplus income of the last twenty-three years has been 15,858/.: this income 
and expenditure relates to 3,200 acres. (605.) The Crown rights in the Epping 
portion of it is represented by Mr. Milne to be of no great value. (585.) 

Mr. Maslin is the Crown's Deputy Surveyor of this, and of Windsor and 
Whychwood Forests. 

li is perfectly evident, that an act to disafforest Waltham Forest should be 
passed, though the propinquity of Hainault Forest to London may not make it 
advisable to enclose any very large portion of it. The enclosures in Epping Forest 
canuot be prevented, and the Crown's forestal rights over it ought to be dis- 
charged. 

‘The last forest to which the inquiries of the Committee have extended is the 
New Forest; and it must be reserved for another letter. 

In the estimated value of land of the forests mentioned in this letter, the 
reader must not infer that the whole amount, even if the land were cultivated or 
gold, would be received by the public. There are private rights, for the loss of 
which compensation would be required. T. F 





THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 10th October 1847 and 1848, showing the Increase or De- 
crease thereof. 





































































































QvaRrers ENDED 10th 








YEARS ENDED 10th OCTOBER 
oe ~~ ——— 
1847. 1818. | increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ £ 
QBOSTES 2 oc ccccccrcvecsesccreccccscces 15,418,157 59,350 
TRROIED occ ces ccncrcee crcosercsccesess BBPOR SIR 733,843 
Stamps 20. cr cccccccesecccvcvcccesess 7,135,578 
Bis n0us coeceseusn*equnreiceceense 4,329,677 —_ 
Property Tax ....sccceccev.oe coe cee 5,438,453 5,385,498 —— 
ONS-GENED a nnccccesveccccecs teentsee 859,000 786,00 — 73,000 
Crown Lands...... Evbbene rection sdee 67,000 91,000 | 24,000 ome 
Miscellancous .....666 cee ce eee eens 202,857 17+ 998 | — 31,839 | 
aan tee dain ti aa pee Sey | 
Total Ordinary Revenue......... 48,54',5.0 | 48,129,763 757 4 1,170,600 
Oe eae — 455071 455,071 amine 
Imprest and other Monies . .. 217,91? 312,308 | 94,396 — 
Repayments of Advances 792.447 347 Gud — 444,543 
Total Income .....0. seoces seoees 49,552,879 49,244,696 1,207,500 | 1,615,443 | 
Tees BWUTTOND oon cc cces covevesoweesess exensccncess . cence — | 1,3 7,260 
Decrease on the Year... 66... .eee ce ceeeeeeee eee — | 208,183 | 
QUARTERS ENDED loth OCTOBER | 
—— —_—_—, ————- —«_ | 
1847. Isis Inercase Decrease. | 
tea eta: —-. 2 
£ £ £ £ | 
OuUstOMs 6... ce ceceeeeereeeeeeeees 4,930,644 5,106,843 459,539 — | 
Bimclse .... cecces sccccccvccesess 3,539,946 4,102,578 562,925 —— 
Stamps... eee c cc cccececeeeececeeeeee 1,707 9145 1,461,912 — 246,003 
TANX€S 2... ccceecseccesecvess 213,885 215,656 1,171 -— 
Property Tax ....6.6- ceee eeeeeee eee 1,918,645 1,892,890 — 25,755 
POSS OEE 0... cccccccccccccccccesccees 222,000 221,000 — 1,000 | 
Crown Lands. ....- ceceeeeeeee eeeeeee — 20,000 20,000 —— | 
Miscellaneous. . 6... cesceeene see rees 73,126 13,9 3 - 59,203 
Total Ordinary Revenue .........-- 12,612,191 13,334,168 1,054,238 331,961 } 
Glee Memes. ..006 cccccccccecvcsscecs a — — } 
Imprest and other Monies eees 43,537 168,187 121,900 { 
Repayments of Advances ..........+ . 187,166 112,605 ——- 74581 | 
— ! 
Total Income .....cccccscceccesecs 12,813,214 13,615,510 1,179,138 406,842 | 
PSNES RRRTEEED 600s vscennccseccsscesvesece sc tecesecces 4 6,842 | 
Increase on the Quarter ...... 06sec ee ceeeee eeeeee wees 772,296 — | 
Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
10th October 1847 and 1848. 
| 
| 
| 








OcToBER 
INCOME. 

1S8is. 

£ 
IE ic cccueeewe atnebendte. avnee 5,106,483 
WBMCNSS 2 cccvvcrcccccccccccesceses sees secscevecesces 4,114,783 | 
BORAIB so occ ccctccceccccccesnecese.cescecee o* 
TAKES 2.6 cece cee cee e ene eeee Oe teteeeencee teterereeeeeeeel 213,885 | 
Property Tax.... ..ccccccceccccsececescerees eves | 1,918,645 | 
POE -<ccnccennndevessene. Keccerersestcnsoensoceness | 222,000 | 221,000 j 
Crown Lands... bd einbailhc 0 Gdethe abba nteed 0 bese a= | 20,000 | 
POEEOOES cvcccccee coescssvesscecce cecsccces wae : 73,12 13,923 
Imprest and other Monies ... .......6-66 ce eeceeees anal 43,557 168,437 
Repayments of Advances ........665 cece ee ecee SP a | 1S7,486 | 11e,605 | 

12,356,863 13,627,719 


To Cash brought to this Account being a portion of loan of) 
OVO MOO... coccccvccccccccccccccccceccessveccceerecesccscesl 





| QUARTERS ENDED 10th 

























| OcToBER 
CHARGE. | 1si7. 184s. 
} » | 
IN os volcan ccucandasrsnsneiniuudendiauicanss scene | 5,518,598 | 5,458,832 | 
Terminable Amnwitics...........: 0220 csccesse- cocccscccccsecees 1,323,526 1,315,283 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Con | 
SONS FE so ww ccsce. coccccccecccescccccccccestevccecsecess } —- 1,035 | 
NS PB cc ccvccscsevcccscccesucsocensecoesecseesse ccecce | = 
sc cnes) “soKuceeeneseikennsecs 445600000 enveevenvencess | 98,492 | 93,642 | 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund.........0 6 cccceeeee cee | 451,965 426,570 
Be BOVERI cc ccrecnscnccasenccscccees eccsecce teoccccasceses 395 ,0c4 428,746 
| 
NN hicrtincriaittniabenddeninenetens <xs%xghnien 7,791,665 | 7,762,108 
EEE er ma 5,8t5,611 





13,774,031 | 13,627,719 





The amount of Exchequer Bi ls issued to meet the charge on the) 
Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended Sth July 1848. and) | 
paid off out of the growing produce of that Fund for the Quar-| | 
ter ended 10th October 1848 .........65 cccececcceeeeenee © . ¥ _ 

The amount issued in the Quarter ended 10th October 1548, in part 
of the sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated Fund, 
for Supply Services ee 60 90-048 | 

The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th Oct. ated 


1,471,282 


5,956,338 
5,865,611 





| 90,727 





The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to mcet the| 


charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th Oct. ls45./ 1,562,009 


| journals. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW BOARD OF HEALTH. 

THE direct intervention of an official department for the conve. 
nience of the public is an innovation in England, carried to its 
greatest point of efficiency in the establishment of the new Board 
of Health. It was somewhat stealing a march on Parliament ; 
which was quite innocent of all knowledge that it had conveyed 
the requisite power by that mutilated and mangled Public Health 
Bill. But then there was the complementary Nuisances and 
Contagious Diseases Bill. And it is not to be supposed that Pars 
liament will be much displeased at discovering greater efficiency 
than it expected. 

Ministers could have afforded to be more open and direct ; for 
we see nothing in the composition of the new department, as yet, 
which invites censure. The constitution of the Board could not 
have been better. It has two Parliamentary members : Lord 
Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle, will represent it in the House of 
Peers, and will probably prove more efficient in the quieter 
waters of the Upper House, as we are certain that he will not 
prove less ingenuous and cordial; Lord Ashley will represent it 
in the Lower House, and his sitting at the Board furnishes a 
guarantee that it will be worked efticiently for the benefit of the 
poor and helpless. Mr. Chadwick is undoubtedly the most ex- 
perienced of all public servants in the administration of mea- 
sures concerning the regimen of the poor, and combining central 
and local execution. Dr. Southwood Smith is a practical phi- 
losopher, who has combined enlarged studies in the physiology 
of health with the practice of a physician. By selecting the two 
men who have taken the lead in originating and maturing sanatory 
measures, Government has given the best earnest of its sincerity. 
Mr. Austin, the Secretary, has also been active in the sanatory 
movement; he is a person of great intelligence, and as a practical 
engineer brings to the Board the knowledge of an art essential 
to its effective operation. On the whole, therefore, we say that 
the constitution of the Board is the best that could have 
been made: not a member could be spared, and we do not know 
that Ministers could add to the number with advantage. The 
Board looks like a reality—a thing made not for show but for 
work, 

And the public will look to its work. The members of the 
Board have all been pledged, by their own advice urged upon 
Government, to a variety of specific measures: the public will 
watch with anxiety to see whether the appointment to office causes 
the usual metamorphosis, that of converting reformers into ob- 
structives—the suggesters of facilities into the pleaders of “ diffi- 
culties.” A variety of measures are recorded under the hands of 
the working members, as urgently and imperatively necessary : 
the public will look for activity and decision in those members. 
The General Board of Health is bound by the antecedents of its 
members, by its own constitution, to be one of the most efficient 
departments in the public service—a Minerva, wise and armed at 
all points from the hour of birth, 

On the other hand, the public has its duty—to make use of the 
services rendered by the Board—to test the efficiency of the de- 
partment by giving it full employment and using its aid. 
Already those services have begun in the issue of authentic 
directions for the conduct of local bodies, and of the public gene- 
rally, under the visitation of the cholera. That scourge seems 
to have reached our shores, though it is not yet seen in its full 
strength. That we are better prepared to meet it, is due, in 
the main, to the unofficial labours of the gentlemen sitting in 
Gwydyr House: they have now the official authority to accredit 
them to the public and to carry out their plans. The public must 
cooperate. It must acknowledge the advantage of possessing ac- 
credited advice, by observing that advice, and by not suffering 
the spurious suggestions which teem in the newspapers to lead 
it astray : some such prescriptions, from obscure practitioners in 
country towns, we see even in prominent type of prominent 
The official papers of the Board are circulated in a 
cheap form, and are accessible to all. The Board will be best 
supported by the aid of the public in attaining practical suc- 
cess. Above all, the public should thoroughly comprehend and 
act upon this cardinal point of information, that cholera is in- 





| choate in the form of diarrhoea; that it may be checked in that 


furm ; and that a special diet and regimen are absolutely ne- 
cessary during the visitation, What is harmless and even salu- 
tary at other times is converted into poison by the virus in the 


| atmosphere—-a virus always existing, though in a latent form, 


while the visitation lasts, and ready at any moment to combine 
with the objectionable food in a fatal compound. These obser- 
vances are easy; they cannot but save many lives that would 


| otherwise be sacrificed to ignorance or wanton rashness; and it 
| isin the diminished mortality of the approaching scourge that 


tte Board, as servant of the public, must seek its tirst victory. 





EUROPE AGAIN IN DANGER. 

Tir new revolution at Vienna will be felt in every part of Eu- 
rope. It gravely modifies the whole view of Continental politics ; 
and although we regard it on the whole with renewed hopes for 
the development of national energies and liberties, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the manifest dangers. Assuredly, the sane states- 
men ot Europe will devise some General Congress to take coun- 
sel, or the crowned heads will finish the business of royalty 
without hope of redemption. 
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“By exposing the utter feebleness of the Imperial Government, 
the fight of the Emperor casts loose the reims of government, 
leaving each province to rule itself: the empire is again dissolved 
into its elements, and Vienna ceases to be a great capital. The 
threats conveyed in the proclamation which the Ewperor left be- 
hind him add spite to impotence. The intrigues of the anony- 
mous statesmen by whom the Emperor was surrounded, which 
had played off party against party in Austria to deceive all, had 
set race against race in the provinces, had outraged the official 
usages and decencies of Vienna in issuing proclamations signed 
by the lunatic hand of the Monarch and countersigned by no 
Minister—the intrigues which had disgraced the Imperial Court, 
reducing it to the low character of scheming adventurers—which 


had done all this, and fai/ed—have stamped the Imperial Govern. | 


ment with a character of worthlessness that nothing could re- 
trieve, even under the most triumphant restoration, except a 


change in the person of the Monarch and a thorough weeding of | 


the Court. ; t ; 
But the fall will have its effect beyond the Austrian empire. 


In all Germany and Italy, the authority of Kings is newly shaken 
by the degradation of the royal class in the person of so great a 
potentate ; a counterpoise, therefore, is removed from the agitation 
of the extreme demagogues, to the danger of true political de- 


velopment and freedom. In Berlin, the violent classes are gaining | 


courage. The Sicilians will know that the Neapolitan Bourbon 
has a prop the less. France is already putting her “ army of the 
Alps” on the move for action. The decency of Kin_ly authority 


has been betrayed by its impersonator at Vienna—has been tram- | 


= in the mud, and hunted away in ignominious flight: but 


ingly authority has been the type of settled order throughout the | 


larger part of Europe, and the possible consequences of its decline 
are formidable: in many provinces, the portent means not Repub- 
licanism, nor Communism, but anarchy—a renewal of the dark 
ages when Rome had disappeared. 

It is a mistake to talk of these popular outbursts in Europe as 
if they were the capricious excesses of a few individuals, wan- 
tonly wicked: they are the final explosion of causes long ma- 
turing; the immediate actors are themselves the sport of events ; 
some of those now borne along by the torrent of revolution have 

iven, and still would give, all their sympathies to order, But 
there is no contending against such suicidal obstinacy as that 
which has possessed the Government at Vienna. Twice to be de- 


tected in attempting to cajole the people, the second time detected | 


in more criminal conspiracies than before—twice to be defeated, 
twice to fly—is to shatter every hold on popular respect or tra- 
ditional affection. A few more such events might be fatal to 
Royalty throughout Europe; might force the statesmen, like 
those of France, to “adopt the Republic”; and by rendering the 
restoration of Monarchy impossible, might plunge the whole of the 
Continent in that sea of troubles from which France has no 
rescue—the tentative effurts to reconcile Republican fancies with 
the existing Monarchical framework of society, and to construct 
an enduring commonwealth while the speculative citizens are 
fighting over disputed theories and seeking the bubble conviction 
in the cannon’s mouth. 


This is indeed a condition of affairs for the statesmen of Eu- | 


rope to ponder diligently, and on broader grounds than those of 
established precedent or diplomatic etiquette. There is no prece- 
dent for the emergency, there is no etiquette for such a hurri- 
cane; forms are blown to the winds; and no guide can lead out 
of the chaos but the unerring clue of truthful sincerity and hard- 
handed reality. 


A GO-CART FOR A REPUBLIC. 





WE all bear in mind the condition of the Sovereign in Japan, | 


who is exalted only to be slighted and snubbed; who is too sa- 
cred to eat twice off the same plate, and is therefore fobbed off 
with the worst and cheapest kind of crockery ; whose looks are 
80 omnipotential that the direction of his countenance will cause 
rain-or sunshine, and therefore he is bidden to sit in this or that 
posture, each hour of the day, for the good of his country. Other 
nations, such as the people of Begharmi in Central Africa and 
the subjects of the Grand Lama, have had a similar idol-slave,— 
to say nothing of Austria. It is reserved for the ingenious French 
to attempt the same plan with a republic. That grand Republic, 
that eternal and stupendous entity, which has been proclaimed 
one, indivisible, and supreme, can do nothing for itself. The 
gentlemen in Paris are afraid to trust their venerated Republic 
With any political function. It is only after much discussion that 
they suffer it to choose its own President: they thought it would 
not choose wisely—that it would suicidally set up a King—that 
it would select the silliest, the most treacherous, in a word, the 
worst of the many bad characters whose very badness was pre- 
sumed to attract the favour of the Republic. France is always 


spoken of as feminine, and the political rakes have the very lowest | 


Opinion of their sovereign lady. Their respect is a profligate 
Ypocrisy : they presume her to be silly and abandoned, and will 
not trust to her virtue and sagacity except under checks and 
orders. The assembled worldly-wisdom of the nation only agreed 
to let France choose her President, instead of making the choice 
for her, when the gentlemen in Paris found that their quarrels 
might let in the very person whom they wished to exclude. 

hen it occurred to one of the experienced persons, that the 
Same end might be attained by allowing France to choose her 
own President under the check of an index expurgatorius to the 
list of candidates, enumerating the prohibited—the “members 


of fallen dynasties,” and so forth. France was to exercise a free 
choice—under restriction. France is suspected, the jade! of 
hankering after the Duc de Bordeaux, Prince Louis Napoleon, or 
| some other young gentleman. The debauched old guardian of a 
| marriageable girl could not be in a greater pucker than these 
worthy custodes of the nation. It is the hen and ducklings on a 
great scale. 

Then they are so captious about names. Some indiscreet per- 
sons called out for “ Louis Napoleon ”—“ Bonaparte !” cried the 
particular fellows : to drop the surname is a Royal trick, and the 
sound endangers the Republic. How can institutions stand if 
“ Monsicur Louis Napoleon Bonaparte” be called “ Louis Na- 
poleon”? 

This gentleman is the favourite aversion of the pure Repub- 
licans. They suspect fair France of an illicit liking for him, but 
| she shall not have him. If he were President, and signed him- 
self “ Louis Napoleon,” the Republic, they foresee, would be done 
for. 

Colours agitate the sages. There is much talk about a “ Red 
Republic ” and a “ White Republic,” and M. Boussy insists on a 
“ Tricoloured Republic”: without seeing the triple stripe, these 
astute politicians cannot feel safe. France must buy her ribands 
of the pattern set for her by the gentlemen in Paris, 

Then there must be a certain number of votes fur the President 
—a simple proportionate majority will not do. Evidently, the 
self-constituted guardians of the Republic anticipate that France 
will be so distracted in her choice that all sorts of people will be 
voted for, and in the confusion some seductive young prince 
| might slip in. 

So, although France is exhausted by prolonged agitation and 
uncertainty, the gentlemen in Paris go on wasting day after day, 
week after week, month after month, in painfully accumulating 
all sorts of checks upon the Sovereign Republic; constructing 
for it a go-cart which they call a “ constitution.” Nothing is to 
be referred to the said sovereign broadly and simply, but she is to 
be regulated entirely by the gentlemen in Paris: they settle her 
principles, absolutely and immutably; they dictate her conduct; 
they limit her choice, down even to the choice of her ribands. 
The Grand Monarque used to have it all his own way; some 
kind of reliance was placed even on the judgment of the Consti- 
tutional King Louis Philippe; but as to the Sovereign Repub- 
lic, she cannot be trusted with her own pap-spoon. 

It is not Absolutists and Tories that speak and act in this man- 
ner towards the Republic, but the purest Republicans. And the 


Republic must do as they bid her, or else ! oe 











THE VERDICT ON SMITH O'BRIEN. 

Tue verdict of the Clonmel Jury is a godsend to the Whigs in 
office. All merciful acts have a strong chance of being good 
policy, and the verdict is so; for while it enables the Executive 
to vindicate the law, it saves the necessity of promoting Smith 
O’Brien to be a martyr; and it spares to the Whigs the hideous 
duty of putting to death a culprit whose crime was so nearly 
| allied to the antecedents of their own party. 
A more inexorable verdict would have been justified by the let- 
| ter of the law, but would not so closely have met the merits of 

the case. O’Brien has been convicted, on undeniable evidence, of 

seeking to assail the State in such fashion that self-preservation 
| would warrant the State in destroying him; but, as the Jury say, 

with a discreet and praiseworthy generality, there are “many 
| reasons” for not enforcing the extreme penalty. He was not of 
| the basest order of criminals, nor of the most dangerous: in one 
| respect he was a less dangerous culprit than mere traders in 
| political agitation, for he did less to destroy that civil faith which 
is the basis of social order. 

It is easy to define the distinction between a political trifler like 
O’Brien, and a martyr, but not so easy to withhold credit from 
some personal qualities that have been brought to view by the in- 
vestigation. O’Brien detied the supreme authority ; he set himself 
against society, opposed to the law of the State his own will, to its 
power his machinations. A martyr does no less, and to him we 
accord the highest place in the scale of moral estimation. Buta 
martyr does more. He spares no Jabour to test his conviction ; 
and if he maintains it in the teeth of society, he does so under the 
imperative dictate of conscience, not for self-aggrandizement, but 
at the sacritice of self. The genuine martyr acts under the weight 
of some great movement, which is afterwards recognized by so- 
| ciety as the means to a great good ; for even he who may be ac- 
counted wrong in the letter of his faith must be hailed as the 
vindicator of conscience, of opinion, of freedom—of some right 
which is acknowledged as a benefit to mankind. We vene- 
rate the martyr for the dangers that he braves so undaunted- 
ly: among those dangers, that of personal destruction is not 
the worst; the most formidable is the obloquy, the vitupera- 
| tion for the sake of a truth which will only be acknowledged 

when the martyr has departed; still worse is the risk that he 
may be after all in the wrong. To the genuine martyr is needful 
| an intellect stronger than that of his fellows, ora great and ap- 
| prehensive instinct which outruns their feebler sense and feels 
| the good that is in the future. But what absolute test is there 


between right and wrong? Regardless of himself, the martyr 
| takes his chance of retribution, his chance even of perishing in 
| vain: he runs the risk of being no better than a Smith O'Brien. 
Our worship of the martyr is compounded of the estimation for 
| the service rendered and the sense of the risk incurred. 
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O’Brien has made the mistake—he is a spurious martyr. He 
falls in the endeavour to attain an unreality. His aim was, not 
to sacrifice himself, but to elevate himself; a fact proved by the 
events. His first defiance of lawful authority —his refusal to serve 
on the Committees of the Commons—was purely frivolous and 
vexatious. He arrogated an immunity that was of no benefit to 
his country, and was incompatible with the position that he had 
voluntarily accepted when he sought a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. It was sheer presumptuous perversity. He was osten- 
tatious of leadership ; eager to anticipate the dignity of dispensing 





awe 4 and exercising power; fond even to display the uni- 
orm of his future state, the gewgaws and haberdashery of re- 
volution. But when he is called to account, he consents to waive 
and to deny his mission: he permits his counsel to defend him on 
the score that he was not heading a revolution but only running 
away : he is a renegade to his own pretensions, and cannot claim | 
credit for a station which he disclaims at the last under fear of the | 
extreme ae Originally, no doubt, he believed himself to | 
be swayed by imperative conviction; and probably he could not 
discriminate between the desire for self-aggrandizement and true 
self-sacritice for the good of his country, until the fatal terror of | 
the law applied its rough test and found him wanting. 


| 
| 


But we | 
shall tind that the obvious differences between Smith O’Brien and | 
the genuine patriot lie not in what is essentially vicious or malig- 
nant on his part, but in some weakness either of intellect or of | 
moral sense: we must not presume that he did not desire to | 
be great and good, but he mistook his own mission and miscal- 
culated his powers: he was not sagacious enough for a patriot, 
nor strong enough for a martyr; but he did not discover that 
truth until he found himself a convicted felon. Social order 
demands his restraint, and cries for an example; but in satisfy- 
ing social order, it is wisely merciful to remember that to ambi- | 
tion failure itself is torturing punishment. 

Indulgence has been claimed for the Irish Confederates of 
1848, on the score that the example was set by the Enzlish 
Reformers of 1832: the cases, however, are very dissimilar. 
The Reform movement was a “ revolution,” but its warrant is 
tested by its success: in other words, the movement was the 
act of a real political power that had grown up in the coun- 
try, and claimed positive recognition through a specitic measure, | 
of which the substantive justice had long been recognized by | 
some of the greatest English statesmen—Pitt as well as Fox. | 
The language of warning was used, and justly. England is a | 
powerful people, and holds its rights among the nations by the | 
tere~- _* ..3 strong right arm: the rights imperfectly embodied | 
in the Reform Bill are held by the same tenure with other poli- 
tical rights in England ; and they cannot be taken away, because 
the English are too strong in will and muscle. The true breach 
of order was hazarded by those who attempted to withhold rights 
involved in the existence of the power which had grown up in | 
England. All these things were realities. Not so the objects of | 
Smith O’Brien’s escapade. No new power had grown up in the | 
country ; there was no majority, or even considerable section of 
the people, to warrant his revolt against established authority ; | 
the measure that he professed to seek was not attainable by the 
means employed. He could not, indeed, have taken the pains to 
detine either his objects, his resources, or the ulterior consequen- | 
ces. He desired, however, to distinguish himself by some achieve- 
ment; and he made his profit of popular tumult. 

But how is O’Brien to be sent to the scaffold by the Whigs, 
who have traded still more largely, though more safely, in popular 
agitation? The movement of the Reformers was a true move- 
ment, but the Whig placemen used it falsely. They professed to 
fall in with it, but they retained views and objects apart. They | 
recognized tumult, and winked while followers abetted revolu- 
tionary proceedings. Lord Jobn Russell officially acknowledged 
the applause bestowed upon him by “a hundred and fifty thou- | 
sand ” of his countrymen, in the monster-meeting style of O’Con- 
nell afterwards ; election-mongers, to whom the Whigs are under 
such heavy and enduring obligations, even talked of “ barricades ” 
and an invasion of London. But the subsequent conduct of the 
genteeler “Liberal” statesmen has belied their affected sym- 
pathy. Had their career been throughout conceived in the dash- 
ing, offhand, go-ahead style of the wra of Mr. Young’s letter, 
they might have afforded to laugh at its publication now: | 
but they drew back when their own ends were served. Those | 
who submitted themselves to the popular humour in the hey- 
day of the Reform time have retreated upon their gains; and 
now we see them, as cold, cautious prudes, sitting in judgment on 
the sins of Smith O’Brien. O’Brien, we say, has done less to 
betray public faith than they did, by their tampering and trading 
With popular passion; for never did the statesmen of any coun- | 
try or time more thoroughly convert patriotism into an organized 
humbug. Their love of country was the conjugal affection of | 
Becky Crawley, who let her husband lie in prison while she made 
@ secret purse. There would have been something that amounts 
to the shocking had the death-warrant of Smith O’Brien been 
signed by the advice of statesmen who derived a profit from the 
Retorm Bill agitation in England and Scotland in 1831-2, and 
from O'Connell’s later proceedings in Ireland to render the go- 
vernment of that country “ by the Tories ” impossible. 


THE TWO WITNESSES. 
Ir evidence is wanted in Ireland for any purpose, it can always 
be procured : there is nothing which counsel think desirable to 
prove in court but what they can find the needful witnesses. 





Indeed, the only difficulty is the too great ease of procuration, 
which has somewhat depreciated the value of Irish testimony,— 
as the privilege of petitioning in England has been overlaid b 
the cart-loads of petitions, In the very last case, the Crown 
wanted to convict Smith O’Brien—and there is a Dobbin: the 
counsel on the other side wanted to acquit O’ Brien—and there js 
a Dalton. And no doubt there is “ more where this came from,” 
This sort of evidence, indeed, is not of the very primest quality ; 
there is a tarnish upon it, and a stench of the warehouse, 
that are not inviting. The ring of the metal is not satisfactory, 
Dobbin is dogged, and twitches his face with a nervous trick 
that looks unpleasant; and Dalton drinks water with an ex- 
cess that savours of an hysterical conscience. The men 
swear against each other with a perplexing equality of skill 
and bottem. Of course, the Clerk of the Court had no 
reason to doubt Dobbin’s belief in a future state; so that justice 
has that ample guarantee which consists in the consequences of 
the most dogged swearing that could be desired. Dalton isa 
man of superior parts and attainments, and is obliged to allay the 
palpitation of his more tutored heart with an incessant douche of 
cold water ; but he is uncommonly well read in the Bible, so that 
there can be little chance of his facing the consequences of per- 
jury. Yet the two men swear the very opposite averments. 

The scene is ugly enough: still more surprising is the general] 
apathy with which it is viewed by the whole assemblage in court. 
No doubt, each side is angered by the effrontery uf the witness in 
the opposite interest; but there is no sign of revulsion all round, 
at the nature of the testimony. Irish courts are hardened to the 
spectacle 

Dalton we take to be a characteristic object in Ireland. He is 
a sharp, bright-eyed, intelligent man ; he is quaintly dressed in 
velveteen jacket, low shoes, and clothes generally faded and 


| dingy ; he draws from his pocket a bundle of dirty papers—what 


are they? Testimonials to his respectability, accomplishments, 
and Biblical studies! One has been given tormerly by a mem- 
ber of the Jury, a gentleman bearing the distinguished name of 
Pennefather ; and it appears that Mr. Dalton had been for two 
years private tutor in the gentleman’s family. What a curioas 
combination of circumstances ! 

But in Ireland it is so customary to meet associations of high 
and low, of the respectable with the squalid, that no wonderment 
was made of the present example. Suspicions are levelled at 
Dalton’s respectability and trustworthiness ; but the union of re- 
mote ideas in his person invites no surprise. Because the [rish 
mind, however refined or exalted, is habituated to consort 
with the squalid, and is content in the companionhood. It is 
to that contentment that half the misery of Ireland can be 
traced. Squalidity, which lends to poverty all its horrorsin Eng- 
land, has no terrors for the Irishman: it is therefore quiescently 
suffered to possess the land. Reaily there is one service which a 
well-trained gentry might perform for their country, and that is 
to set an example in repelling the squalid, moral and material. It 
might cost a few assassinations at first: the looks of disgust and 
revulsion which we have seen cast on many an Irish family in 


| our public thoroughfares, not for the uncouth ugliness, but for the 


odious squalor of the group, would be dangerous West of St. 
George’s Channel ; but they would be salutary. If decency could 


| only learn to abhor squalidity, Ireland might be saved. 





THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
We have not yet paid due tribute to that movement in Lanca- 
shire which is calculated, by the spirit of its conception and the 
energy of its conduct, to settle the question of public education. 
The plan, in brief, is this. It is proposed that every township 
containing 2,000 inhabitants or more shall be required annually 


| to appoint a school committee ; that committee to be empowered 


to establish schools and to levy rates equally on all the inhabitants. 
The schools to be of four kinds,—common day schools, for chil- 
dren from tive to fifteen years of age; evening schools, for per- 
sons ten years of age and upwards, including adults; infant 
schovuls ; and industrial schools, for those who would otherwise 
be young vagrants. A// children, of whatsoever religious classifica- 
tion, of whatsoever condition in life, to have a right of tree ad- 
mission ; excepting only certain classes labouring under physical 
or moral disease. This universality of right, coincidentally with 
the universality of the tax, will prevent undue pressure; and, no 
doubt, the style of education contemplated will import a great 
improvement among numbers of the middle class. It will pro- 
vide for all a better style of instruction than most care to seek, or 
than the few with specially enlightened opinions on the subject 
can obtain except at considerable expense. The common day 
schools are the basis of the whole; and the principles of the 


| whole are to be gathered from the account of the education set 


down for children in those schools— ; 
“ They shall be instructed in reading, grammar, writing, arithmetic, geography 


| and such other kinds of useful secular information as may be deemed advisable 


or the growing intelligence of the people may demand. In addition to these, & 
in our intercourse with 


sacred regard to truth; justice, kindness, and forbearance 
our fellow-creatures; temperance, frugality, industry, and all other virtues Ccon- 
ducive to the right ordering of practical conduct in the affairs of life. And inas- 
much as these virtues, together with reverence and love towards the Divine Being, 
are clearly taught and powerfully enforced in the Scriptures, a selection of eX- 
amples and precepts inculeating them shall be made therefrom, and read and_ 
in the said schools, but without reference to the peculiar theological tenets of any 
religious sect or denomination. : 

“ For the purpose of making this selection, a commission shall be appointed by 
the County b ard, consisting of nine individuals, no two of whom shall be mem~- 
bers of the same religious denomination; and in order that the peculiar tenets of 
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no reli rs 4 ° ” 
shall be required in the selection. 


sage to which he may object. ] 


{ Each member exercising a veto on each pas- 


This scheme is much better than the present Government plan | 


in all important respects. The mode of granting help in propor- 
tion to the money locally raised is calculated to endow only the 
more prosperous districts and to omit the a those 
which most need education. And the pressure of the burden un- 
der the present official plan is probably as unequal as the benefit. 
The style of education briefly sketched is superior to that of Go- 
vernment, both in scope and in moral tone. And the compro- 
mises which the official promoters of education labour to effect 
between different sects only provoke those incessant squabbles in 


| 
| 


—OoOoOoo e . . . . . . . . . “ 
gious sect may be favoured, the unanimous concurrence of the Commission | there will be no struggle about his nomination.” ‘che House declined, and 


did right; but to be consistent, it ought to have established two Assemblies, 
with a President as arbiter. We were then placed between two dangers: 
on one side, a President with a single House, deriving his powers from the 
same sovereign source, might prove a constant and unavoidable occasion of 
conflict, with no third power to interfere: on the other side, a President 
elected by the Assembly could not but remain its very creature; at the 


| first misunderstanding he would have been blown upon as a candle, and 


which we see engaged the highest dignitaries of the Church, | 


pragmatical local agitators, Dissenting ministers, and the Privy 
Council, with the most blessed confusion of high and low, in 
every sense of those terms. The Lancashire plan is really one in 
which all may freely enter; even the “ heathen,” who are said to 
abound in our densely-peopled districts, could not be excluded, 
and could be admitted only for their own good and that of the 


State. 
For it is to be observed that a state is more interested in 


having all its citizens well taught than any one citizen can be in | 


his own education. The individual citizen can live with any 
degree of ignorance, and can enjoy himself according to his igno- 


rance: but the state, overseeing all, responsible for all, aided or | 


impeded by all, is good and happy, prosperous and powerful, in 
proportion as all her citizens are intelligent and virtuous, 
Objections are made, and will continue until some such system 


we should have fallen irretrievably under the solitary, intolerable, and 
irresponsible tyranny of a single House, that is a Convention, that is 
Terror. 

Having only the choice between these two predicaments, the House con- 
sidered that universal suffrage was still a chance, however weak, for se- 
curing the last remnants of liberty. I must say, that many, even in the 
Moderate and Conservative party, were of opinion that it would have been 
safer to leave the powers of the Assembly unimpaired; that the present 
House, although elected under the immediate pressure of the Revolution 
and the scandalous interference of the Provisional Government, was after 
all a moderate one; that the next would very likely be still more so; and 
that it would be better to be ruled by a moderate and conservative As- 
sembly than to expose the country to a conflict of powers, and possibly to 
an usurpation. ‘That opinion, however, did not prevail, and we are now 
launched upon the dark and unfathomable sea of universal suffrage. 
What will come out of it? God knows. Our last hope is in that great Un- 
known the People. Who knows if there is not, in the deep recess of uni- 
versal mind, some latent and mysterious wisdom which we suspect not, 
and which may reveal itself unexpectedly. At least, such a vote will be 
more true and more pure and more disinterested than could be the vote of 
an Assembly. As well said Lamartine, you may poison a cup, not a 


| river. 


is in full operation; which sooner or later it must be, since the | 


universal want is too strong to be resisted by sectarian dislikes or 
professional assumptions. And assumptions are what it encoun- 
ters. Even Bishop Lee, for instance, in consenting to present a 
petition from the Lancashire Association, objected to the anti- 
sectarian part of the plan, as if the exclusion of doctrinal in- 
struction must prevent the scholars from learning religion at all ; 
yet he must know, that in point of fact religion is one of the 


many things which though taught are seldom learned at school. | 


He had found that children of Dissenting parents came to his 
own school—King Edward’s at Birmingham—and presumed 
that they might come to all schools: but he ought to be perfectly 


aware, that the delicate management by which he contrived to | 


discourse on religious topics without estranging Dissenters would 
be above the powers of many inferior understandings in the 
Church, and beneath the condescension of many haughtier spirits. 
He believed “ it was perfectly impossible that any teacher could 
gain any living influence over the hearts and minds of his pupils 
if he was interdicted from communicating with them on the most 
vitally important subjects. He spoke himself from an experience 
of sixteen years as an educator; and he reminded the deputation 
of the influence which the late Dr. Arnold gained over his pupils 
by his constant appeals to their religious principles.” By his 
constant appeals rather to their sympathies—by teaching them 
through the language and mien of a companion, and not that of a 
pedagogue or master, remote and estranged ; by the same process 
which makes many a man—and woman too—often the reverse of 
moral or religious, gain such influence over the young, that nei- 
ther teacher nor parent can so command their sympathies, their 
conduct, their very wishes. The facts are against Dr. Lee. His 
“ experience ” has been exclusive, and he is assuming the com- 
plement. Personal influence is attained by personal qualities, 
not by the subjects of discourse; it always exists; it is most 
blindly obeyed by the ignorant, and most dangerous to them. 
On the other hand, the religion which cannot stand without 
the props claimed for it by the opponents of secular education, 
must be a superstition. They belie the truth and influence which 
they ascribe to it. In fact, religion does not depend on being tied 
to secular instruction ; it rests on other grounds: it is instinctive, 
and its development is brought about by other processes than in- 
struction in caligraphy or a knowledge of dry measures. Its dis- 
tinct and wholly different nature declares, of itself, that it is the 
better—the loftier, the more salutary, and the more potent in its 
influence—for being taken separately—for being freed from the 


True; but this is the bright side of the medal: look at the reverse. 
Only judge universal suffrage by what has happened in Paris. Go back to 
the very day of the Revolution, to the 23d of February: there you see the 
whole National Guard raising a ery of “ Vive la Réforme!” and, poor silly 
creature, unconsciously bringing down Monarchy. After Reform, Lamar- 
tine becom: s the universal favourite; and lasts about two months. Next 
comes Caussidiére, that vulgar, dirty, and shrewd juggler, who contrived to 
put the whole Parisian population in raptures by playing tricks. Next 
comes Cavaignac; who is already used up. And now comes Bonaparte, @ 
kind of pretender, who is bottled up by his friends lest he should evaporate. 
And why, you might ask, this Bonaparte more than any of his cousins? 
Oh! simply because he has shown himself the most extravagant; because 
his foolish attempt at Strasbourg, and his still more ridiculous failure at 
Boulogne, have made him conspicuors; and we do like conspicuous people, 
never mind how. %% 

Of course, I cannot tell how long FE naparte will last. We are quick, 
here, in raising and destroying idols. I do not despair of seeing Queen 
Pomaré, or M. Pritchard, or Lord Brougham, as candidates to the Presi- 
dential election. It will be an immense lottery, nothing else; and the re- 
sult of it depends mainly upon the time and the hour. That, at present, 
universal suffrage would not be friendly to the Republican establishment, 
is manifest enough by the behaviour of the Republicans. All the Ministers 
and their friends have voted for the nomination by the Assembly; they do 
not even attempt to disguise their want of confidence in the people; and 
they openly say, that in case of an immediate convocation Bonaparte 
would be returned. 

‘There was one compromise which could have at least postponed diffi- 
culties—the House could have adjourned the Presidential election until 


| after the passing of organic laws, and preserved Cavaignac as President ir- 


removable for that period, that is, for about one year. That combination 
Cavaiguac himself has destroyed beforehand; and I fear it has now become 
inapplicable, at least to him. You know that before the debate on the Pre- 
sidential question was entered upon, he oflicially declared, that as soon as 
that was settled he would call upon the House to fix a day for the election. 


| 
| That was a rather imperative, even offensive notice, that he would accept 


clog and taint of earthly, worluly, and purely artiticial humanities. | 


These objectors can scarcely be aware of one danger that does 
exist—the danger that they should persuade the public, or at 
least a very active and intellectual portion of it, that “ religion” 
really is an obstacle to effectual public instruction—incompatible 
with it. 

That feeling has not yet obtained any hold of the public mind; 
for we see that men of all denominations have joined the Lan- 
cashire Association: in the list we observe many, of different 
communions, who are noted for their earnestness and piety. These 
men are doing their best to prove that religion and instruction 
are not incompatible—to prepare the mind of the multitude for ini- 


tiation into higher subjects. And, we say, the facts are too strong | 


for opposition: they must prevail. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, October 12th. 
As you see, the nomination of the President by universal suffrage has 
been carried by an overwhelming majority. It could not be otherwise. 
Any other determination of the House would have been a signal for civil 
war; the feeling in the provinces was too strongly expressed to be mis- 
understood. The Ultra-Democratic, which I called the Unitarian party, 
alone was logical. It said, “ The House is a constituent one; it is omnipo- 
tent: let us at once decide that there shall be no President at all, and 


no provisional Presidency. I told you that if he persevered he would fall; 
and in fact the whole Government has been, and still is, in a crisis. It was 
thought at first that Cavaignac would immediately resign; his personal 
friends prevailed upon him to remain, but the trial will soon come. 

Cavaignac cannot recede. He has signified his intention of calling upon 
the House to fix the Presidential election for next month. On the other 
hand, a very strong party in the House seems determined to adjourn till 
the month of May, and to make both elections at once, of the new Assem- 
bly and of the new President. This is what the February party fear the 
most; they fear an Anti-Republican House, and an Anti-Republican Pre- 
sident: what they want is, that the new President should find himself in 
presence of the first Assembly. But then, what would be the position of 
a President coexisting with not merely a legislative but a constituent As- 
sembly, which could still pass laws against him directly in his veeth? 
That is, you see, no light difficulty; and it must soon be settled. I be- 
lieve the Moderate party has formally proposed to General Cavaignac to 
maintain him as President for one year, irremovable, and with all liberty 
of changing and choosing his Ministers. General Cavaignac, it appears, 
has declined the offer, and still insists for an immediate election. He in- 
tends to make of that vote a Cabinet question, and to resign if he is in a 
minority: most likely he will be in a minority; and then the House will 
have to look for another provisional President. In that case, will the 
House name a President i:revocable for one year, or merely a Prime Mi- 
nister removable at will? ‘That is a question yet unsettled. 

Many reports have been afloat about intended Ministerial movements. 
Members of the late Constitutional party—as MM. Dufaure, Vivien, Bil- 
lault—are spoken of for a modification in the Cabinet. It appears to be 
settled, indeed, that M. Dufaure is to take the Ministry of Public Works, 
and M. Gustave de Beaumont, now Minister in London, that of the In- 
terior. 

As a piece of news, I think I may tell you that the Common Council of 
Paris and the Etat Major of the National Guard iutend to give a great 
entertainment in town to the National Guards who came to the rescue of 
Paris during the battle of June; and I understand that the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London are to receive an invitation, as a mark of grati- 
tude for the reception given to the French National Guards who have lately 
visited London: the People being now the Sovereign, it is its turn to pay 
visits, as Kings formerly did. 
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THEODORE PARKER'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Wale the attention of the religious world has been directed towards the 
growth of Tractarianism and the increase of Popery, a more threatening 
danger has been overlooked in the quiet establishment of a religious phi- 
losophy, which, appealing to the reason and liberality of the age, is more 
pregnant with future mischief to Trinitarian churches than efforts to re- 


vive obsolete superstitions can ever be. The name which is borne by | 
the followers of this persuasion, at least in England and America, | 
is that of Unitarians ; though they have not much in common | 


with older Unitarianism, unless Mr. Newman’s theory of Develop- 
ment be applied to a subject he never intended. Except perhaps 
some coteries of “ free-thinking Christians,” as they called them- 
selves, few of the older Unitarians would have tossed aside the 
inspiration of the Bible with such cool assumption, or, from want of phi- 


lological data, could have criticized the Scriptures in the manner of their | 


nominal successors ; as the new school possesses an unction and enthu- 
siasm that the elder Unitarians wanted. They partook of that dead- 
ness in spiritual things which overspread all the churches of the last cen- 
tury ; whereas some of the sect we speak of have the sentiment if not 
the tenderness of a Romish mystic, with the religious feeling as strongly 
developed as in the Celt, but under the control of a calmer judgment and 
more cultivated intellect. 

How or in what way they grew up, may only perhaps be told by the 
future examiner, who can survey them from a longer point of sight than 
is possible now; but these circumstances have not been without effect. 
Sceptical minds are no longer excited to hostility against religious esta- 
blishments, as they were during the preceding century and a half, when 
triumphant and persecuting Komanism had lost even the belief in its 
own superstitions, offering to the eyes of Voltaire and his contemporaries 
nothing but a mass of corrupt and ridiculous formalism, or when the 
deadness of Protestantism was rendered offensive even to infidels by the 
coarse and worldly and often immoral character of its ministers ; not to 
omit the failure of the French Revolution in establishing the reign 
of reason, which induced many to pause even in mid career upon the 
prudence of attacking the belief of the multitude. Hence, men with a 
gregarious feeling, or in a country like America, where the profession 
of some religion is said to be necessary to a citizen, have enlisted under 
the Unitarian banner, who of yore would have appeared as open or 
perhaps hostile sceptics. The absence of abstruse dogmas in Unitarianism, 
with a tolerance as large as the “unity” of Rome itself, —_has_ offered 
a refuge to minds puzzled by the articles of human churches yet still re- 
taining a reverence for Scripture. The Unitarian manner of presenting 
Christianity as a system of philosophy, founded in the very nature of man 
and the universe, might really include any one however sceptical, unless 
he denied the historical authenticity of the Jewish writings and re- 
pudiated the morality of the Gospel. A tinge of mysticism, ap- 
parently derived from the German Transcendentalists, and a little of 
Nonconformist zeal in the cause of “humanity,” render the sect 
acceptable to the enthusiastic, from a hero-worshiper like Carlyle to the 
blind idolator of the “fine man” of aconventicle. The quality of the 
sect, however, which appeals most directly to the fashion of the age, is 
its cultivated intelligence. Intellect is the deity it worships, more es- 
pecially its own intellect. The great Protestant principles of the right 
of private judgment and the rejection of authority are not only pushed 
to an extreme, and expressed in a manner which, though logically main- 
tainable, is startling for the assumption of its tone, but no authority 
either human or divine is submitted to except reason,—which, of course, 
is finally resolvable into the reason of the writer: hence a decision, likely 
to become in many minds a dogmatism, as unflinching as Papal infalli- 
bility, accompanied in some cases by a certain philosophical intolerance— 
the bigotry of wisdom. In learned acquirements, the Unitarians lack 
the scholarship of the two great Western Episcopal churches,—uuless 
the German Rationalists are to be considered Unitarians ; they are rather 
well-read than learned. Their literature, so far as we have met with it, 
is always respectable and something more; the matter real and solid, the 
style forcible and close, without any of the rhetorical exagyeration of the 

latfurm; and frequently accompanied with a graphic power of delineat- 
ing character, sometimes with a feeling almost poetical. A peculiar 
style, no doubt, distinguishes many of them ; but it has not yet become 
hacknied or degenerated into mannerism. 

Of course, the traits we have endeavoured to enumerate vary in differ- 
ent persons; since there is no authority to control an Unitarian’s doc- 
trines, and nature varies in each individual. 
exhibit the harder intellectual traits in the most perfect form, as well as 
the intellectual dogmatism ; Blanco White had most of the vague religious 
sentiment; Channing the largest tolerance and the widest sympathies, for 


even when face to face with an opponent he was rather rhetorical than | 
We think the most complete representative of the class, in | 


controversial. 
feeling, ability, and doctrines, or rather opinions, is Theodore Parker,— 
unless his opinions should be considered a degree too liberal for many 
Unitarians. With this qualification, the volume before us may be 
considered a type of the sect, and certainly presents an idea of the 
Opinions and mind of the more liberal Unitarians in the briefest compass 
and the pleasantest way. 

The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Theodore Parker 


The Martineaus, we think, | 


consist of reviews, essays on subjects connected with the social condition 
or advancement of the people, and of papers which, let their title be what 
they may, are substantially sermons. The direct reviews are on German 
Literature, the Life of St. Bernard, Straus’s Life of Christ, and Dorner’s 
Christology ; and though the work is frequently left for the subject, and 
the author delivers his opinion as an essayist rather than as a critic, yet 
he is more decidedly a reviewer than Macaulay and others of that school, 
who merely make the book a peg on which to hang a disquisition. The 
essays proper are on Labour and Education ; chiefly addressed to the pre- 
judices among Americans on the subject of handicrafts, and to the neces- 
sity of providing institutions for giving a better education to the people, 
Theodore Parker does not greatly shine as an economical essayist : he falls 
into the views of the French philanthropists and Godwin, as to the effects 
that would flow from an equal distribution of existing wealth, and leang 
rather too much, we think, to the ideas of modern Socialism and the per- 
| fectibility of the mass of men, if not of man under any circumstances: 
| but the papers contain some intimations of American opinion on the sub- 
| ject of handicraft and trade which show that the Republicans have not 
| yet got rid of the prejudices of feudal and aristocratic Europe : opinion in 
| America, however, seems to place the farmer below the shopkeeper, 
| which is scarcely the case in England now. The sermonizing discourses, 
| except a paper on the Pharisees, are expositions of the author’s views 
on Christianity past and present, with passing hints as to the possible 
| future. Their titles indicate the character of their subjects,—Primitive 
| Christianity; the Transient and Permanent in Christianity ; the Christi- 
anity of Christ, of the Church, and of Society. 
In these productions are passing sketches both social and_ historical, 
| 
| 





with various subordinate views of the author on religion: they also con- 
tain his general ideas upon Christianity, somewhat vague perhaps, but 
this is to be expected in a sect which eschews articles and dogmas, In 
Theodore Parker's view the Scriptures stand upon no other footing than 
any other national writings. They are Hebrew literature, neither more 
nor less; and differ from Greek, or Roman, or Sanserit literature, only by 
the circumstance of chronology, the then characteristics of the Jewish 
people, and the genius of the dilferent writers. Theodore Parker agrees 
with the philological criticism of the Germans, that discovers, for example, 
| two separate sources to which the compiler of Genesis had recourse, and 
puts aside the authorship of writings long attributed to venerable names, 
He disagrees with some of the Rationalists, who allow occasional inspira- 
tion. Unless we misunderstand him, he denies that any part of the Bible is 
inspired in the sense of a particular communication or prompting from 
God ; though he would admit much if not all of the moral and hortative 
portions to be inspired in a critical or poctical meaning,—that is, a great 
mind, originally emanating from Gud, devoting itself to moral aud religious 
contemplations, and in fulness of time pouring forth its perceptions of the 
moral law and the material universe as they were created by God and 
discovered by this poetically-inspired mind. Ile admits the historical au- 
thenticity of the New Testament, but does not rest the proof of 
Christianity upon this authenticity. The authorship might be wrongly 
ascribed, and the chronology false, without impairing its traths, which 
are inherent ; as much founded in the nature of things as the law of 
gravitation and the circulation of the blood, the truth of which are quite 
independent of Newton and Harvey. In fine, Christianity is a moral 
system, founded by Christ, and differing from any other moral system, 
only by its simplicity, its greatness, its purity, its sufficiency. Yet 
sometimes the orator, warming with his theme, pours forth a strain of 
thought which might seem to deny his colder logical conclusions, There 
are many passages of this kind ; we will take one on “ the Word.” 

“Christ says, his word shail never pass away. Yet, at first sight, nothing 
seems more fleeting than a word. It is an evanescent impulse of the most fickle 
element. It leaves no track where it went through the air. Yet to this, and 
this only, did Jesus intrust the truth wherewith he came laden to the earth; 
truth for the salvation of the world. He took no pains to perpetuate his thoughts: 
they were poured forth where occasion found him an audience,—by the side of the 
lake, or a well; in a cottage, or the temple; in a fisher's boat, or the synagogue of 
the Jews. He founds no institution as a monument of his words. He appoints no 
order of men to preserve his bright and glad relations. He only bids his friends 
give freely the truth they had freely received. He did not even write his words 
ina book. With a noble confidence, the result of his abiding faith, he scattered 
them broad-cast on the world, leaving the seed to its own vitality. He knew 
that what is of God cannot fail, for God keeps his own. He sowed his seed in the 
heart, and left it there, to be watered and warmed by the dew and the sun which 
Heaven sends. He felt his words were for eternity. So he trusted them to the 
uncertain air; and for eighteen hundred years that faithful clement has held them 
good,—distinet as when first warm from bis lips. Now they are translated into 
every human speech, and murmured in all earth’s thousand tongues, from the 
pine forests of the North to the palm groves of Eastern Ind. They mingle, as it 
were, with the roar of a populous city, and join the chime of the desert sea. 
a Sabbath morn they are repeated frou church to church, from isle to isle, and 
land to iand, till their music goes round the world. These words have become 
the breath of the good, the hope of the wise, the joy of the pious, and that for 
many millions of hearts. They are the prayers of our churches; our better de- 
votion by fireside and fieldside; the enchantment of our hearts. It is these words 
that still work wonders, to which the first recorded miracles were nothing in gran- 
deur and utility. It is these which build cur temples aud beautify our homes. 
They raise our thoughts of sublimity; they purify our ideal of purity; they hal- 
low our prayer for truth and love. They make beauteous and divine the life 
which plain men lead. They give wings to our aspirations. What charmers they 
are! Sorrow is lulled at their bidding. They take the sting out of disease, and 
| rob adversity of his power to disappoint. They give health and wings to the 
pious soul, broken-hearted and shipwrecked in his voyage through life, and en- 
courage him to tempt the perilous way once more. They make all things ours; 
Christ our brother, time our servant, death our ally and the witness of our tri- 
umpb. They reveal to us the presence of God, which eise we might not have 
seen so clearly, in the first wind-tlower of spring; in the fulling of a sparrow; 2 
the distress of a nation; in the sorrow or the rapture of the world. Silence the 
voice of Christianity, and the world is well nigh dumb; for gone is that sweet 
music which kept in awe the rulers and the people, which cheers the poor widow 
in her lonely toil, and comes like light through the windows of morning to men 
who sit stooping and feeble with failing eyes and a hungering heart. It is gone 
—aull gone! only the cold bleak world left before them.” 

It is not always easy to reach an Unitarian’s idea of the character of 
Christ,—that is to say, whether he looks upon him as divinely inspired 
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ina peculiar manner, or in the way which Jews and Christians regard 
Moses and the Prophets, or the Mussulmans Mahomet ; or whether as 
mere man, however highly gifted beyond all other men. This last is 
evidently the view of Theodore Parker ; though he occasionally uses 
words that might seem to contradict his conclusion, were they not 


clearly used in a poetical sense. The following is part of his sketch of 


Christ ; the style partaking of the pulpit, though it is from a paper, not 
a discourse. ; 

“ Many years ago, at a time when all nations were in a state of deep moral and 
religious degradation ; when the world lay exhausted and sick with long warfare; 
at a time when religion was supported by each civilized state, but when every- 
where the religious form was outgrown and worn out, though the state yet watched 
this tattered garment with the most jealous care, calling each man a blasphemer 


ing better. With some men it takes the rose out of the cheek, and forces them 
to wander a long pilgrimage of temptations, before they reach the delectable 
mountains of tranquillity, and find ‘ rest for the soul’ under the tree of life. 

“ Now there is likewise an ideal of perfection floating before the eyes of a com- 


| munity or nation; and that ideal, which hovers, lofty or low, above the heads of 


| sublime prophecy we are labouring to fulfil. 


who complained of its scantiness or pointed out its rents; at a time when no wise | 


man anywhere had the sinallest respect for the popular religion, except so far as 
he found it a convenient instrument to keep the mob in subjection to their lords; 
and when only the few had any regard for religion, into whose generous hearts it 
is by nature so deeply sown that they are born religious; at such a time, in a 
little corner of the world, of a people ouce pious but then corrupted to the heart, 


of a nation well known but only to be justly and universally bated, there was | 


born a man—a right true man. He had no advantage of birth, for he was de- 
scended from the poorest of the people; ucne of education, for he was brought up 
in a little village, whose inhabitants were wicked to a proverb; and so little had 
schools and colleges to do for him, that his townsmen wondered how he had 
learned to read. He had no advantage of aid or instruction trom the great and 


the wise; but grew up and passed his life mainly with fishers, and others of like | 


occupation—the most illiterate of men. 

« This was a true man; such as had never been seen before. None such has 
risen since his time. He was so true, that he could tolerate nothing false; so 
pure and holy, that he, and perhaps he alone of all men, was justified in calling 
others by their proper name, even when that proper name was blind guide, fool, 
hypocrite, child of the Devil. He found men forgetful of God. They seemed to 
fancy He was dead. They lived as if there had once been a God, who had grown 
old and deceased. They were mistaken also as to the nature of man. They saw 
he had a body; they forgot he is a soul, and has a soul's rights, and a soul's du- 
ties. Accordingly, they believed there had been revelutions, in the days of their 
fathers, when God was live and active. They knew not there were revelations 


every day to faithful souls; revelations just as real, just as direct, just as true, | 


just as sublime, just as valuable, as those of old time: for the Holy Spirit has not 
et beer: exhausted, nor the river of God's inspiration been drunk dry by a few old 
Hebre ws, great and divine souls though they were. a ° ° 
“ Before this man had seen five-and-thirty summers, he was put to death, by 
such men as thought old things were new enough, and false things sufficiently 
true, and like owls and bats shrick fearfully when morning comes, because their 
day is the night, aud their power, like the spectres of fable, vanishes as the cock- 
crowing ushers the morning in. Scarce had this divine youth begun to spread 
forth his brightness; men had seen but the twilight of his reason and inspiration ; 
the full noon must have come at a later period of life, when experience and long 
contemplation had matured the divine gifts, never before nor since so prodigally 
bestowed, nor used so faithfully. But his doctrine was ripe though he was young. 
The truth he received ut first hand from God required no age to render it mature. 
So he perished. But as the oak the woodman fells in autumn on the mountain 
side scatters ripe acorns over many a rood, some falling perchance into the bosom 
of a stream, to be cast up on distant fertile shores, so his words sprang up a host 
of men; living men like himself, only feebler and of smaller stature.” 


Enough has been said to indicate Theodore Parker's theology : we will 
not quit his volume without giving an idea of his lay composition. This 





icture of a “dead age,” though primarily applied by him to the times | 


immediately preceding the Advent, is true of several epochs, and in some 
points not altogether unlike the present age. 

“ There are some ages when all seem to look for a great man to come up at 
God's call and deliver them from the evils they groan under. Then humanity 
seems to lie with its forehead in the dust, calling on Heaven to send a man to save 
it. There are times when the powers of the race, though working with their 
wonted activity, appear so misdirected, that little permanent good comes from the 
efforts of the gifted; times when governments have little regard for the welfare 
of the subject, when popular forms of religion have lost their hold on the minds 
of the thoughtfal, and the consecrated augurs, while performing the accustomed 
rites, dare not look one another in the face, lest they laugh in public and disturb 
the reverence of the people, their own having gone long before. ‘Times there are 
when the popular religion does not satisfy the hunger and thirst of the people 
themselves. Then mental energy seems of little value, save to disclose and 
chronicle the sadness of the times. No great works of deep and wide utility are 
then undertaken for existing or future generations. Original works of art are 
not sculp'ured out of new thought. Men full back on the achievements of their 
fathers; imitate and reproduce them, but take no steps in any direction into the 
untrodden infinite. Though wealth and selfishness pile up their marble and :mor- 
tar as never before, yet the chisel, the pencil, and the pen, are prostituted to imi- 
tation. The artist does not travel beyond the actual. At such times, the rich 
are wealthy only to be luxurious and dissolve the mind in the lusts of the flesh. 
The cultivated have skill and taste only to mock, openly or in secret, at the forms 
of religion, and its substance also; to devise new pleasures for themselves; pur- 
sue the study of some abortive science, some costly game, or dazzling art. When 
the people suffer for water and bread, the king digs fish-pools that his parasites 
may fare on lampreys of unnatural size. ‘Then the poor are trodden down into 
the dust. The weak bear the burden of the strong; and they who do all the 


lace and supply the feast, are the only men that go hungry and bare, live un- 
cared for, and when they die are huddled into the dirt, with none to say * God bless 
you.’ Sach periods have occurred several times in the world’s history. 

“ At these times man stands in frightful contrast with nature. He is dissatis- 
fied, ill-fed, and poorly clad; while all nature through, there is not an animal, 
from the mite to the mammoth, but his wants are met and his peace secured by 
the great Author of «ll. Min knows not whom to trust, while the little creature 
that lives its brief moment in the dew-drop which hangs on the violet’s petal en- 
Joys perfect tranquillity so long as its little life runs on. Man is in doubt, dis- 
tress, perpetual trouble; afraid to go forward, lest he go wrong; fearful of stand- 
ing still, lest he fall; while the meanest worm that crawls under his feet is all 
and enjoys all its nature allows, and the stars over head go smoothly as ever on 
their way.” 

The following sketch of the real and the ideal fulfils Addison's definition 
of fine writing—natural, but not obvious. 

“ Every man has at times in his mind the ideal of what he should be, but is 
not. This ideal may be high and complete, or it may be quite low and insufficient; 
oe in all men that really seek to improve, it is better than the actual character, 

erhaps no one is satisfied with himself so that he never wishes to be wiser, bet- 
ter, and more holy. 
himself. This ideal man, which we project, as it were, out of ourselves, and seek 
to make real; this wi-do:n, goodness, and holiness, which we aim to transfer from 
our thoughts to our life, has an action, more or less powerful, on each man, ren- 
dering him dissatisfied with present attainments, and restless unless he is becom- 


Man never falls so low that he can see nothing higher than | 


| with our lamented friend and colleague Althorp’ 


our nation, is the Christian ideal, ‘the stature of the perfect man in Christ 
Jesus.’ Christianity, then, is the ideal our nation is striving to realize in life; the 
Of course, some part thereof is made 
real and actual, but by no means the whole; for if it were, some higher ideal 
must immediately take its place. Hence there exists a difference between the ac- 
tual state in which our countrymen are, and the ideal state in which they should 
be; just as there is a great gulf between what each man is and what he knows 
he ought to become. But there is at this day not only a wide difference between 
the true Christian ideal and our actual state, but, what is still worse, there is a 
great dissimilarity between our ideal and the ideal of Christ. The Christianity 
of Christ is the highest and most perfect ideal ever presented to the longing eyes 
of man; but the Christianity of the Church, which is the idea held up to our 
eyes at this day, is a very different thing; and the Christianity of Society, which 
is that last ideal imperfectly realized, has but the slightest affinity with Christ's 
sublime archetype of man.” 

It will be seen from these extracts, that Theodore Parker is a writer 
of considerable power and freshness, if not originality, Of the school of 
Carlyle, or rather, taking the same German originals for his models, 
Parker has a more sober style and a less theatric taste. He has also very 
genial feelings, which impart warmth to what would otherwise be the cold- 
ness of his theology, and which temper his examinations of other churches. 
His composition wants the grotesque animation and richness of Carlyle; 
but it is vivid, strong, and frequently picturesque, with a tenderness that 
the great Scotchman does not possess. Parker is strongest, however, on 
his own ground: his theological discourses are superior to his literary 
criticisms ; as these, in their turn, are beyond his economical or political 
papers. 





BROUGHAM ON THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 
Tuts “ Letter to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., Lord President of the 
Council, by Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute,” 
originates in the fact that the two Peers were in office at the time of the 
Reform Bill; and that Lord Brougham, “in constant communication 
* wrote a “ very elabo- 
rate work’ on Political Philosophy. Thus doubly qualified, by practice 
and theory, by experience and speculation, Lord Brougham pours into 
the ear of “my old and excellent friend” —whom, by the by, he flaps a 
little in passing—his ideas of the late Revolutions in France and Gere 
many: how that in France was first brought about, how Germany imi- 
tated France, and how contrary to Political Philosophy it all is; as Lord 
Brougham illustrates from internal evidence, the examples of Rome and 
Greece, and of the British and American constitutions. This more direct 
matter is varied by some digressions as to the evils of anonymous writing 
in newspapers ; some remarks on the system of national propagandism, 
set forth by Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin, (but not acted upon, except in 
the small invasion of Belgium); as well as various incidental topics, 
touched upon in Lord Brougham’s wonted way. In a literary point of 
view the Letter is but so-so; exhibiting little more of the author than a 
trite mannerism—the style without the strength or raciness of Henry 
Brougham. The substance is still worse—extreme, or so obvious as to 


| be common, or so crotchety as to pass beyond the startling into the 


absurd. The true pinch of the case—the essential principle, which, ever 
operating, at last gives rise to fatal events, or renders accidents fatal—is 
altogether overlooked. 

The great moral of the late French Revolution was the moral of selfish- 
ness; and of a selfishness so intense that it overruled the influences of 
education, training, experience, and observation of the most varied and ex 
tensive kind. At an age of understanding, Louis Philippe had looked on the 
ruin of his kinsman through a weak yielding to the selfishness of others ; 
he had seen an intense selfishness of the most gross and criminal kind con- 
duct his own father to the scaffold; he had observed the downfall of Na- 
poleon, through a selfishness somewhat theatrical, but splendid and lofty. 
Yet two of these men had excuses for their conduct. Louis the Sixteenth 
had hereditary right and custom to plead in any resistance he might offer 
to the encroachments of the Revolution. Napoleon had rescued France 
from anarchy, but succeeded to the Revolutionary wars: he might have 
said with some truth that he had created the splendours of the Empire, 
but had been compelled to take its foreign entanglements. Louis 
Philippe had no excuse to allege. If the Revolutions of 1789 and 1830 
had any meaning at all, the family rights of kings were at an end in 
France. Not only was this clear as an historical act, and his own elece 


| tion to the throne a still more convincing proof of it, but he acknow- 


work of the world, who spin and weave and delve and drudge, who build the pa- | ledged his perception of the truth by the phrase with which he duped 


old Lafayette—“ a throne surrounded by Republican institutions.” 
But no sooner was he fixed in his seat than he began to work for 
his selfish objects; at first, perhaps, on the principle of Louis the 
Fourteenth, “ L’état c'est moi,” though without the flashy polish and splen- 
dour of the Grand Monarque: latterly he sank down into open dynastic 
selfishness. Unlike Louis the Fourteenth or Napoleon, he did not aim 
at raising himself by aggrandizing the state, but pursued his family ob- 
jects in a vulgar spirit. He was said to have patiently submitted to slights 
or something more from a brother monarch; he was conceived to have 
sacrificed the interests as he certainly ran counter to the opinions of France 
in favour of his sordidly ambitious family affairs. No man was safe 
with him. His earlier supporters, anxious to carry out the principles on 
which he accepted the crown, were first bamboozled and then discarded, 
Thiers, if not betrayed, was abandoned; and even Guizot, with all his 
services, was thrown overboard for the chance of a gain by the sacrifice. 
It may seem ascribing too much to a remote and apparently uncon- 
nected cause to mention the Spanish match; but its reckless and unscru- 
pulous pursuit first opened the eyes of foreigners to the real character 
of the man—at home he seems to have been earlier understood. By 
breaking the connexion with England, he was driven to a seemingly 
closer alliance with the despotic powers, to the use of despotic language, 
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and the exhibition of despotic tendencies. These things, with the corrup- 
tion of his government, the increased taxation, his resistance to all re- 
form, and his latter manner of treating France as a sort of family appa- 
nage, alienated from him the whole of his peculiar supporters, the indus- 
trious middle classes or National Guards, while it encouraged the Re- 
publicans of all grades; rendering his throne, all-powerful as_ it 
seemed, like an enchanted castle that vanished into air at the destined 
hour when any one has courage to blow the trumpet. 

It may be said, and perhaps with truth, that the Republicans, both 
Moderate and Red, were conspiring against the Throne ever since 1830, 
or at least ever since they found how Louis Philippe was deceiving them. 


But this was surely the business of Louis Philippe to discover and battle: | 
that he was unable to do so in the long run, was his fault, not his mis- | 


fortune. 
ty is, and how really powerless, even with the odds in their favour. 
hat these men by accident and a coup d'état overthrew the Monarchy, 
is obvious; but they could not have done so had not France, alienated 
by the selfishness of the Monarch, stood aloof from him. The evident 
wish of the French people to avoid war, under difficult circumstances and 
amid great temptations, lessens the praise which the admirers of the 
“Napoleon of Peace” used to claim for him. The task was evidently 
not so difficult as they would have us believe. Universal suffrage, tried 


The events since February show how numerically small that | 


| under it.’ 


under circumstances the most favourable to wild, extreme, and exagge- | 


rated opinions, has shown that the bulk of France is conservative, ac- 
cording to the French view. If the Revolution has done nothing else, 
it has enabled foreigners to see the distinction between the majority of 
the French people, and the noisy, violent, shifting, unscrupulous, un- 


“ Any revolutionary movement was as much out of the question a few hours 
before the Monarchy ceased to exist, as it is at this moment in England; as it 
ever had been in France, from the month of July 1830 or of July 1815. 

“But these few hours completely changed the face of affairs. The mob, led b 
a few agitators, got the upper hand; the National Guards, afraid of having their 
shops attacked, their windows and toys broken, [fudge !] declined to do their da. 
ty; no sufficient number of troops was assembled, [tib!] and these were ill dig. 
tributed; some hundreds of young men, cager to distinguish themselves, headed 
the multitude; a number of boys from schools took part in the fray; g 
more powerful body of banditti, discharged from the galleys and the prisoi 
and always congregated in the capital from whencesoever they cane, join 
in the disorder which is so congenial to them, eager for the pillage which they 
surely foresaw; the Abdication took place, the Regency was proposed and accepted 
beth in the streets and in the Chamber of Deputies; when ail of a sudden an 
armed mob rushed in, overpowering the sentinels, terrifying the members, who fled 
in all directions; and some one, apparently giving vent to the emotion that filled 
his bosom, exclaimed, like the woman in the German play, ‘ A sudden thought 
stiikes me! Let us swear an eternal Republic, and let us vow to live together 
No sooner said than done; the Monarchy is abolished, the Republic 
installed; and the mob instantly name eight dictators, torule with absolute power 
over the free commonwealth, and, using the authority of the sovereign people 
against their persons, to domineer over that people in their own n ume.” 

When the last of the Bourbons mace dis exit from Paris ina “ cab” 
called from the nearest “ stand,” and immediately vanished from men’s 
eyes,—being, as it turned out, engaged in a game of hide-and-seek,—the 
common sense of common people seemed to consider that the business of 
the dynasty was done, for the time at least, and that all which remained for 
the French to do was to avoid anarchy, and take the sense of the nation 








| as quickly as might be as to the form of the constitution, for the Re- 


principled adventurers of Paris; a distinction which Louis Philippe ought | 


to have been able to discover without such an experiment. 

Of these and other essentials of the subject Lord Brougham recognizes 
nothing. He goes over the obvious and vulgar facts of the Revolution in 
the spirit of a state paper straining after political philosophy, and in the 
style of a “ counsellor” retained for Louis Philippe. The French people 
—National Guards as well as Red Republicans—are well handled; the 


instability of all French institutions is predicated from the downfall of 


the King, in a three-days row, whom a three days row had sufliced to 
set up; and attachment to a constitution in France is pronounced im- 


possible,—the philosophy of the idea being derived from Burke. The crime | 


of having driven away “ my respected friends ” is the animating sentiment 
of the piece. 
faultless. 
the National Guards to choose their own officers; there were too many 
placemen in the Legislature, and magistrates held seats; the constitu- 
ency was too limited. 

“It was earnestly urged upon the late Government by their real and zealous 
friends—of whom I certainly accounted myself one—that the franchise should be 
extended considerably. This, and the exclusion of placemen to a certain degree, 
would have made the Government as popular as could reasonably be required. In 
pressing this upon my respected friends,—whom since their loss of power I am the 
more 
acquirements, their literary and professional fame, survive their fall,—my opinion 
was backed, not merely by that of those who agreed with us in our great measure 
of 1831 and 1832, but I verily believe as much supported by those who widely 
differed from u-—men for whom I entertain a great respect—one of whom I re- 
vere, as all must ever do who feel grateful for his immortal services rendered to 
his country and to mankind. My belief was, and so I represented, that after ex- 
periencing the inevitable consequences of refusing all reform, and how much 

ater a change had resulted from the refusal, he would himself, if consulted, 


oud so to name, because their extraordinary merits, their talents, their | 


public was universally “ accepted.” Such is by no means a true reade 
ing according to Lord Brougham. He “ speaks of his own knowledge,” 
that the Royalist defeat and Republican triumphs were mainly owing to 
the press. 

“ Among the persons who had brought about the Revolution, and who had pro- 
fited by its success, were an unprecedented proportion of literary men—not au- 
thors of works which gave them lettered renown, but editors and writers, Lews- 
mongers, and dealers in daily papers; a class of men well known for the iofluence 
which they exert, considerably above their merits ample as those are—an influ- 
ence in great measure derived from the constant repetition of their doctrines, their 


| familiar acquaintance with the topics of the day, and their habit of partly falling 


; in with the feelings of those they address, partly leading them, a habit 7 


But Lord Brougham admits that the King was not quite | 
The Peerage for life was an error; it was a mistake to allow | 


ve given his opinion in favour of a moderate change in France, even by the ex- | 


ience of England. Of course, I am speaking without the least authority when 

state such to be my belief; but I am speaking of one of the wisest, the most 
candid, the most magnanimous of men, and one upon whom no lesson of experi- 
ence was ever thrown away.” 

The non-abolition of the law of inheritance is set down as another 
fault: but as Lord Brougham admits this proposal could not be enter- 
tained, on account of the public feeling on the subject, the retention seems 
rather a destiny than a fault. But there were yet other errors. 

“ I have expressed my very decided opinion that the refusal of certain reforms 
was unwise; that it was unhappy none can doubt. But other errors, 1 am bound 
to confess, were added to this ill-fated refusal; errors calculated to strengthen the 
Opposition in proportion as they injured the Ministry; but nothing more. The 
supporters of one party might take advantage of them, and regard them as singu- 
larly fortunate for themselves; their adversaries might struggle to palliate those 
faults, and their adherents might lament them; that was all. 

“ Among the chief of the errors, I certainly reckon the ill-advised appoint- 
ment of M. Herbert to succeed M. Martin (du Nord) as Minister of Justice. 

. * . a7 


“ The somewhat humble line of defence which the Ministers took on the 
uestion of place-selling generally, did them much harm. They did not deny the 
ts charged, but professed to think them justified by former practice, and 
mised to do so no more. Their predecessors very indignantly denied all know- 
— of such proceedings in their time, and showed themselves very eager to 
e this unqualified disclaimer. The awkward circumstance, too, of the pre- 
cedent cited to show that judicial decision warranted the sale of places, viz. the 
case of a tobacco-licence, a thing always bought and sold notoriously, gre «tly in- 
creased the bad effect of the disclosure. 

“But the finishing-blow was given to the Ministry's chance of weathering the 
storm by the prohibition of a public banquet, that had been prepared with some 

de, and was expected to attract a great concourse of guests. The ground of 
the prohibition made it worse, for it was the forgotten law of the Convention; an 
authority extremely ill-chosen, even had the decree ever been acted on, which it 
never was, either at the troublous time of its promulgation, or in the more tran- 
quil seasons that succeeded.” 

Lord Brougham might have said, as he must have seen, that if the 
slightest electoral reform had been granted, or even promised, the Revolu- 
tion could not have taken place, in its present shape, since there would 
have been no banquet or procession to forbid. 

Of the Revolution he gives an equally onesided, poor, and untrue “ ac- 
count. 


to the suceess of their trade. Hence it was observed, that the press, (it is termed, 
as if there were no other, and sometimes the public press, as it a private one were 
constantly at work,) generally speaking, in Europe and America, but also in 
England itself, almost entirely joined the cause of the Revolution, Some few 
most creditable exceptions there were; but I speak of the common run of news- 
papers; and I can take upon me to affirm that this support, wholly unexpected at 
Paris, had a most powerful influence in encouraging the small Republican party, 
in silencing the voice of the country at large, and in striking with dismay the 
Royalist party of whatever shade. I speak of my own knowledge when | make 
this assertion: I add, also of my own knowledge, that nothing is more firmly be- 
lieved by the illustrious exiles, than their having to thank the English news- 
papers for the sudden turn which some of their own journals took against them, 
and for the all but hopeless state in which the public opinion of France for the 
present lies prostrate as to their cause.” 

In dealing with the larger features of his subject, our political 
philosopher utters general truisms, which become false instead of 
philosophical in his application, Thus, he attacks their universal sufs 
frage: but, however bad universal suffrage may be, it was a neces- 
sity of the occasion in France, if not in Germany. The Whig theory 
of the social compact had become a fact. The previous Government 
was destroyed ; existing institutions, if not a cause of the destruce 
tion, were distrusted, discredited, and quite unequal to the crisis. An 
appeal to the nation at large was both a logical conclusion and a practis 
cal necessity: fur what else could be done? what class or classes were to 
be excluded? on what grounds ? and, in France at least, by what shadow 
of right, or with what degree of safety ? In a like feeling he denies any 
right to the Provisional Governments: but they had the right of neces- 
sity, and of consent, tacit if not expressed. And as for the French As- 
sembly, it seems difficult to imagine a clearer tide. The choice may 


| have been unwise, their conduct may be foolish; but a higher authority 


It was all done by ruffians and felons combining on a sudden, | 


the National Guards standing by with folded hands; the extemporized | 


Provisional Government was subsequently rendered secure by newspaper 
editors, both in France and England, assailing the dynasty and putling 
the — According to Lord Brougham, this is how the Revolution 
was done. 


than that of the whole nation it is in vain to seek for. It is very pro- 
bable that nothing but a sense of this enabled the Assembly to do what 
it did, and is even now doing, against the anarchists. 

Mingled with this combination of the wild and the commonplace there 
are some better things—a judicious remark, or bit of curious statistics. 
This account of the Austrian and Prussian Assemblies is of the latter class, 

“ | have seen a curious page of statistics in the hands of some German friends, 
who must be well informed on a subject that interests them so nearly. It was 
an account of the elections for some of the provinces that sent members to the 
Vienna Assembly. Universal suffrage, uutried universal suffrage, was the canon 
of election; and its results were so diff rent from those which it had produced 
in France, that one could not avoid being deeply struck with the danger 
of transferring any political institution from country to country, and the 
mischiefs occasioned by want of political experience in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. Of about three hundred Deputies chosen, not half a dozen 
were what we should call gevtlemen in condition and in education. Many 
of the peasants elected were proprietors to a small extent, an inferior kind of yeo- 
manry. There was a column tor the members that could read and write; it was 
but indifferently filled: the column of mere readers was better supplied with 
figures; of the wholly ignorant there was a fair proportion, almost enough to 
have satisfied my misguided and worthy friend the late Minister of Public In- 
struction, in his zeal against education considered as an accomplishment of law- 
givers. The peasants are represented to be men tolerably well-informed for theit 
station, and on subjects connected with their calling and rank in hte; but whose 
ideas reach no higher than the parish steeple, or further than the bounds of that 
humble district. But how, saith the wise man, ‘how can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the goad; that driveth oxen, and is 0¢- 
cupied in their labours, and whose talk is of bullocks?’ Yet to such men so ap- 
pointed is committed the greatest of tasks on which mortal man can be em- 
ployed—not the holding of the plough, but of the lawgiver’s pen; and their talk is 
to be not of bullocks, bat of the highest matters that can occupy the human 
mind, the forming of a constitution! That this talk would be strange to those 
simple beings were they able to communicate with one another, is certain; 
how will it be now, when, being assembled in the same place, they are found 00 
to speak in the same tongue—when at least eighty out of the three hundred pre- 
sent use the Sclavonian, which no German understands, and are unable to coml- 
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hend a word of the Saxon, which alone the German speaks? Yet so it is; and 
such is the result of universal suffrage transplanted to the Austrian dominions, 
which, unlike France, knew nothing of any sutfrage before. 

« At Berlin a somewhat similar Chamber has been collected by a similar but less 
extended right of voting: I find the following to be the enumeration, which I 
have from a source of the highest credit. Of the four hundred members, sixty 
are of classes fit to choose representatives, considerable landowners, diguitied and 
beneficed clergy, judges of supreme courts, merchants and manufacturers of note, 
men of letters, lawyers of reputation: these sixty form an important but a small 
body. No less than 260 are petty lawyers and attornies, inferior judges or 
rather justices, curates, subordinate teachers, small tradesmen, and manufac- 
turers: about eighty are common day-labourers. There may be nearly the same 
number of men who have some property, and as many who can write but very in- 
differently, being persons of no education. I am little surprised, and less edified, 
to have from the saine high auth rity an account which leaves little doubt how 
large a part faction and ihe spirit of political adventure is likely to play in this 
Prussian Constituent Assembly. There is a Conservative body or Droite of 
about 130; a Republican or Gauche of 110; a Moderate or Centre of 100. These 
sections are marsballed under leaders eager to play the most uuprincipled and 
selfish game of faction, with ull its headlong y iolence, all its profligate jobbing, all 
its unscrupulous intrigue. Not more than sixty of the whole are persons of no 
party, and who may be appealed to on behalf of the public interests with any 
chance of the appeal being heard.” 

The singular feature in the late Revolutions is, that France, from whom 
war was looked for almost immediately, should have been peaceable, 
while neighbouring countries are either plunged in war or directly 
threatened by it. Perbaps Lord Brougham gives the true solution of the 
greater comparative quietude externally, and upon the whole internally too. 

“ My alarm I confess to be great as to the consequences of this most ill-advised 
course. | regard Germany as in a position of more danger than France herself, 
from social coavulsion, and ull the worst evils of popular excess. She has had 
none of the experience of revolution, which in France has habituated all orders of 
the people to lead a life of change; her multitudes are not accustomed to the 
dreadivl excitement in which the French have lived; the first fit may overpower 
the constitution, and produce terrible disorders. The leaders have no experience 
whatever of popular government; and all the institutions of the state are formed 
apon a plan which would require great skill with much temperate discretion to 
fit for the novelties that the agitators seem resolved to introduce. Above all, 
there is the intoxication generally prevailing which a great change is sure to 
create, and the fantastic tricks which boys play under such an untried influence, 
and only to excite merriment, are apt to be frightful and destructive when strong 
men are submitted to the inspiration which for the first time suspends reason and 
lets loose brute force. Nor can | shut my eyes to the peculiarities of national 
character which distinguish the Germans. In many important particulars most 
estimable—in honesty, industry, kindliness of nature—they are not surpassed. Yet 
with this is combined an exaltation of fancy, near akin no doubt to that brilliant 
genius of which it is the exaggeration, but very apt to lay snares for the judg- 
ment and impair if not subdue the reasoning powers. The excellent and per- 
severing German is accordingly often observed to be of a bewildered intellect, the 
slave of fantastic the ory, prone to visionary belief, nay, with all his good-nature, 
apt to engage in odd, unintelligible brawls; insomuch that we speak of a German 

warrel as something known in Germany more than in other countries; while a 
German speculation is conceived to be something romantic, and a German romance 
something wild. Even their kindly dispositions 1 should little trust, if the po- 
ular excitement, working upon the theatrical, visionary, unearthly imagination, 
should drive them beyond the bounds of sober demeanour. ‘The Parisian or Si- 
cilian mob may be naturally more ferocious, the German populace more ridiculous ; 
yet, where sound reason is wanting, who shall tell to what excesses the vagaries 
of the disturbed brain may lead? Corruptio optimi pessima; and I own | have 
my fears of a German mob, and its ideologue leaders.* 

“TI must remember, too, in comparing the two countries, and it is no little part 
of my fear, that there is wanting in Germany the recollection of former sufferings 
from the reign of anarchy and blood; a recollection which in France is ever upper- 
most, which has been so even during the late excesses, and which indeed alone 
seems to have set bounds to them. The bulk of the Parisians at first showed in- 
difference to the violence of the comparatively few agitators; but when the dread 
of a Red Republic began to haunt them, even the National Guard, passive in Fe- 
bruary, was ready to act in June; and the voices which at one moment bad seemed 
to lift M. Lamartine above all his rivals, left him, with a singular accord, as soon 
as he formed his most inconceivable or most suspicious junction with the party 
that panted for the guillotine as an instrument of government, and the assignats 
as a resource of finance. This interval of firmness and good sense in so long a 
course of feebleness and folly, was altogether the effect of those dreadful recollec- 
tions which are engraven on men’s minds ever since 1794; which they who had 
passed through that tremendous crisis, and have now followed its victims, de- 
scribed without ceasir g to their children that yet survive, but of which some still 
live to tell the story with far more impression than any tradition can make. In 
Germany, this corrective or preventive is wauting; neither tradition nor memory 
affords it there.” 

The only practical suggestion of any value in Lord Brougham’s Letter 
is, to remove the sittings of the Assembly to Dijon, Orleaus, or Tours, in 
order to get rid of the mischievous influence of Paris. Such a change, 
even if predetermined by the Assembly and the Executive, could ouly 
be carried out at the time of a fresh provocation—some new attack 
upon the Assembly, or another conflict in the streets. It has been objected, 
that the power to effect this must be so despotic, that the Assembly it 

mitted could sit in safety anywhere. This scarcely meets the point. 

he sudden outbreak of an armed mob or an army of conspirators is 
what has to be guarded against ; and for such purpose removal to a dis- 
tance would be sufficient. Had the Assembly in February been sitting 
even at Versailles, it is probable that the Revolution would not have been 
80 easily accomplished, or the Provisional Government so readily established. 
Had the National Guard been less alert by half an hour in May, the 
Assembly of Universal Suffrage might have been expelled, aud a Red Re- 
public proclaimed ; to have been followed, no doubt, by a civil war with 
the Provinces. It is not sustained power, but sudden blows, that the 
Legislature and the Executive have to fear from Paris ; and trom these 
distance would preserve them. But the change could only be made un- 
der a condition which looked like a necessity. 

In the remarks we have made upon Louis Philippe, it must not be 
Supposed that we undervalue the ditticulty of governing the French by 
him or any one, from the impulsive character of the people, the total 
want of different classes or estates to act as checks and breakwaters to 
sudden violence, (the first Revolution having reduced society, politically 
Speaking, to a dead level,) the absence of colonizing and commercial en- 
terprise, and the presence of actual want. All we say is, that he accept- 

“* Tais page was written on the 25th of September; and on the day after arrived 
the hornd accounts from Frankfort, to confirm my worst fears.” 











| 


ed the throne on understood expectations or positive promises, both of which 
he disappointed ; that he carried out a sordid principle of family aggran- 


| dizement, and, in the pursuit of his personal objects, treated a great and 


sensitive people in a huckstering style, that would not have been attempted 
by his predecessors in ages of greater submission to unshaken authority; 
that the Revolution shows that there was a fund of quiet sound sense 
and rational conservatism in France, to afford him a safe base for pro- 
gressive reform; and if he did not fiud it out, it was his business to have 
done so. 


LADY GRANARD’S NIECES. 

TueERE are elements in the story of Lady Granard’s Nieces which in 
more skilful literary hands might have been wrought into an effective 
tale, or with a mind of greater power and accomplishments might have 
produced a story of interest, by steadily presenting a distinct idea to the 
mind, carrying it out to its legitimate result, and enforcing the moral it 
contained. Neither of these things is done, through sheer inefficiency. 
The writer has not sufficient knowledye of life to clothe the elements of 
her fiction (we assume the sex) in a natural form, or literary ability to 
make her conceptions effective as they stand, by sufficient matter and 
powers of writing. The characters are either commonplace or raised out 
of it by affectations & la Byron or & la Bulwer; so that they inspire no 
sympathy, if they are not positively disagreeable. There is also a feeble- 
ness of thought and style. The narrative, the reflections, the dialogue, 
are poor both in substance and expression. 

The principle, as it were, contained in the story, is the wrong of marry- 
ing a man when the heart does not go with the hand, or rather is given 
to another; but the mode of presenting the idea is artificial and improba- 
ble—borrowed, in fact, from the dramatic literature of another age, and 
inefliciently worked out. The father of Everard Effingham has been 
under deep obligations to his friend Mr. Harolde ; and when reverses of 
fortune overtake this gentleman, Mr. Effingham on his deathbed, by the 
influence of “moral force,” compels his son to consent to marry Ada 
Harolde. With the usual perversity of mankind, Everard dislikes the 
wife chosen for him, chiefly because she is cold and austere in mane 
ner; though Ada is all the while deeply in love with him. Returning 
from his travels, Mr. Effingham so conducts himself that Ada resigns 
him. This is scarcely done when he begins to doubt and repent. In 
the interim Ada marries another suitor, devotedly attached to her; but 
betrays, through the means of a convenient accident, her interest in Ef- 
fingham. He then, with undetermined purpose, seeks a final interview; 
which is interrupted by the husband at the moment when Ada has ade 
mitted her love. The result is, an estrangement between husband and 
wife; the husband's death by an accident; a deathbed forgiveness of 
Ada; and her own premature decease, through grief and vexation, rather 
than remorse, which she does not seem to feel. 

The whole of this idea is artificial and forced in the book, and not 
managed in the best taste. The subject itself is worthy of a better treate 
ment than it has yet received ; for, although often handled by novelists, it 
has always been in an extreme and theatrical way. Some objection 
may be raised to the very accidental not to say unlikely manner in which 
the avowal of Ada and the interview with Effingham take place. At the 
same time, accidents, in the case of preoccupied minds, may be made to 
illustrate the effects of a false position as much as they do chance ; and it 
is the business of a writer to impress this idea. Men speak of sudden or 
accidental temptations; but do such really oceur? Has not the mind 
accustomed itself to yield in fancy to the sin, in the general or the particus 
lar? Sparks are powerless without combustibles, The mind perhaps 
does not give way to an opportunity it has not in some form anticipated, 

There are two other stories closely connected with the main plot. One 
illustrates the evil of coquetry, in the case of Elfine Harolde and Charles 
Lennox; the lady, by her seeming levity, provoking the gentleman to 
leave her; but, remaining more steady to her affection than her graver 
cousin Ada, she is rewarded at last. The other is a tale of jealousy, 
excited by a rejected rival; not very new in substance, but deriving a 
little novelty from the circumstances of nationality and foreign place. 

The following extract may be taken as a sample of the novel, in those 
scenes where the feeling or situation compels more of substance than the 
lighter parts necessitate of themselves. It is from the parting quarrel 
between Charles Lennox and Elfiue: the subject is the behaviour of the 
lady the night betore. 

“ With an air of mock dignity she retreated from the spot where he stood. An 
expres-ion of absolute contempt writhed round the quivering lips of Charles for a 
moment, but it vanished ere he spoke. 

* Vain and frivolous, even in things of serious import!’ said he, sadly. * Elfine, 
once | thought you loved me with the same depth ot affection, the same sincerity 
with which my heart clung to yours: but now, I find it is not so; and the levity, 
which | mistook for lightheartedness, is the true semblance of a nature that can 
sport with all things—with tears and smiles—lite and death.’ 

Phere was a pause, and Elfine looked down. 

“*You think, then, I do not love you as much as you love me?’ at length she 
said; and a shade ot sadness darkened her brow, while every trace of a smile was 
banished from her countenance, 


Ye-,’ answered Charles. 

“*You think so?’ asked she again, and she laughed; but her laugh was a forced 
one. 

“ The laugh stung Charles to the quick. 

“* You love me,’ said he; ‘ but it is a love which I well know how to prize. 
Elfine, it is worthiess, worthless compared to mine; your smiles and your tears are 
for every one, and the veriest fool that lisps nonsense earns as bright a glance as 
ever in the moment of true feeling shone within your eye.’ 

“* This is too much to be listeued to with patience ! said Elfine, and her eyes 
flashed fire. ' 

“*Too much !’ answered Charles, with an impetuosity that effectually silenced 
her. ‘If I speak thus plainly, | have been urged to it by your conduct. After 
receiving the as-urance of love trom your lips, and loving you as I do, do you thinks 
I could bear to look upon the encouragement you gave to that Captain Elhott, 
with whom you were amusing yourselt? No, though I know that you love me— 
at least with all the affection of which your nature is capable, and which, | now 
tell you, | would never have sought had I known its real depth,—though 1 feel 
hat my after happ in life depends on you, yet, Elfine, could 1 break the vow 
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that binds us together, I would do so; and deem I acted wisely in parting from 
a woman who could thus trifle, as you have done, with the deepest source of feel- 
ing that lives within the human heart.’ 

“ There was a moment while Charles addressed her that Elfine could have cast 
herself into his arms, and asked forgiveness; as he uttered the words, ‘loving you 
as Ido,’ the whole energy of his nature seemed thrown into his voice and look ; 
she met his eyes fixed upon her once more with an expression of the deepest 
tenderness, and she felt how truly he loved her: but when she heard his further 
words, and saw the smile of scorn again settle on his features, the spirit of pride 
that dwelt within her was awakened in its full force; and, turning trom him in 
rising passion, ‘ Break that vow,’ she said: “not one moment longer than is 

ble to yourself would I wish it to bind you; not one moment longer will I 
consider myself bound by it-—we are both free from the present time.’ 

“She turned again towards him as she said the last words, and, compressing her 
under lip, as if to impede the utterance of some words that would have forced 
themselves into sound, she gazed upon Charles with a look of pride; but there 
was a tell-tale of the feelings within, upon the long dark lash—a tear lay there! 
And Charles was softened. 

“ He sprang towards her, mistaking the forced calmness which she now as- 
sumed for a grief and an anger that would soon pass away: he exclaimed, as he 
took her hand within his own, ‘ Elfine, dearest Elfine, say but one word,—say 
that you have sought to try me, to provoke me; but tell me you have loved as I 
thought and felt you did.’ 

“ But the anger that was rife within her burst forth. 

“ Never, never!’ said she; and her brow crimsoned, and her eye lighted 
as she spoke. ‘ You have doubted the depth of my love—doubt it still! 1 care 
not for yours: away ! after the insolence | have borne, hope not for pardon.’ 





7 
“ ¢Pardon!’ echoed Charles, as he stepped backwards, and proudly drew his 


form to its utmost height: ‘ I sue for none. If for a moment love conquered 
firmness, it has met with its proper reception. DPardon! bestow your love upon 
another—nurse him with fond hopes—cast all the witcheries of your glance and 
the magic of your voice around him, till he is bowed beneath your spells; then 
trifle with his rivals, waste his heart with a repetition of the same part you have 
played with me; and when he knows your utter worthlessness, let him cast you 
rom him, as I do now!’ 

“ He stood erect in wrath, and smiled on Elfine a withering smile of scorn; and 
Elfine met his glance with one of equal pride, and with a yet more bitter smile: 


but the expression of her features was so startling, that even Charles, for one | 


moment, relaxed the frown that knit his brow, in wonderment at the change that | 


had come upon her. 

“ Her brow, her cheek, her very neck, had crimsoned to such an intensity, as 
the last words fell upon her ear, that the blood swelled the azure veins upon the 
forehead well nigh to bursting; but suddenly the cheek blanched, and the lip as- 
sumed a marble hue, as it curved itself into that bitter smile, and the eye, lighted 
as with a supernatural light, fixed its almost unearthly glance upon the loved one, 
who was trampling on her best and dearest feelings, yet knew it not, nor saw the 
deadly struggle within her bosom. She felt as though she could have wept after 
the first moment of passion, and, had he asked forgiveness, have forgiven him: 
not a trace, however, of remaining tenderness was on the countenance of Charles; 
and pride, mastering each better feeling, made her cover with the veil of scorn 
the anguished spirit within, which even then was mourning its precipitancy of re- 
ome yes, pride had the mastery, and as proud a smile curled the lips of El- 

é as that which lowered witheringly upon those of Charles. 

“ And thus they parted. Once, only once did he look back towards the idol he 
had worshiped, as he sped over the green slope upon which the windows of the 
drawingroom opened, and through which he passed: she was standing in the same 
place, with the same smile upon her lips, and her eyes with the same fixed glare 
were turned upon him; but he saw not, as he trod onward in his path, that the 
slight and delicate form which had warred too strongly with the passions the next 
moment fell lifeless to the earth.” 


— 
— 














MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 




















Numberof Autumn 
Deaths. Average. 

Zymotic Diseases.....+-eeees+e sere co 6280 were BO 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 4B cece 52 
Tubercular Diseases. .... .....+-+. ° oe 22 «coe §=6NA 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and $ 82 eres 127 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ............. + «+ o+eee 36 nee 38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . W7  .... 222 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 45 seas 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c..... Senncnnecdee eee ‘ S ses 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . . ° GS a.cx 4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joint 6 eee x 
Di-cases of the Skin, Cellular tissue, & os ove 2 
Malformations ........ 4 eee 3 
Premature Birth .. 16 eee 23 
Atrophy ....+.+. 20 ove 19 
Age ..... 42 eee 64 
Sudden . 6 eee 12 
Viorence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.... | errs 33 

Total (including unspecified causes)... 2.6.6.6 ee ee eens 1005 1154 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 91.8° in the sun to 340° 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
ction of the wind for the week was variable. 





BIRTIIS. 

On the 5th October, in Royal Crescent Terrace, Cheltenham, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Wyllie, C.B., of a son. 

On the 5th, at Straloch, Aberdeenshire, the Lady of Captain Nares, R.N., of a son. 

On the 5th, at Belle Vue, Teignmouth, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Osborne, Ben- 
gal Army, of a son. 

On the 5th, at the Vicarage, Willen, Bucks, the Wife of the Rev. George Phillimore, 
of a son. 
On the 6th, the Wife of the Rev. M. Wilkinson, Master of Marlborough College, of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th, at Northrepps Hall, Norfolk, the Lady of Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th, at Woburn Park, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Locke King, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Corran Brook, Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, Mrs. Walpole Willis, of 
a daughter. 

On the 8th, in London, the Lady of Captain W. B. Suckling, R.N., of Highwood, 
near Romsey, Hants, of a daughter. 





On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Robert Boothby Heathcote 
to Elizabeth Bridges, eldest daughter of the late Captain and Lady Elizabeth Wells, 

On the Iith, at Hutton Church, Somerset, Peter Gordon Fraser, Esq., Colonial Trea. 
surer of Van Diemen’s Land, to Mary, second daughter of John Bisddee, Esq., of Hut- 
ton, Somerset, and Hutton Park, Van Diemen’s Land. 

On the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Francis Price Blackwood, R.N, 
third son of the late Vice- Admiral the Hon, Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., and brother 
of the present Baronet, to Jemima Sarah, second daughter of the late James Cranborne 
Strode, Esq. 

On the 12th, ¢ . John’s, Paddington, George Noble Taylor, Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, 8« j T r, C.B., of Clarendon Place, Hyde Park Gar. 
dens, to May Henrietta, daughter of William Scott, Esq., Hall’s Place, St. John’s Wood, 

DEATHS. 
th September, at Shoreham, from the accidental discharge of his 
N. Collier, of the Ordnance Department, 





“ 





” 


On the 27 
Thomas Norman Collier, eldest son of T. 
Tower; in his 19th vear. 

On the 3d October, from concussion of the brain, in consequence of being thrown from 
his carriage on the previous Friday, Francis Garden Campbell, Esq., of Troup and Glen. 
lyon ; in his 29th year. 

On the 4th, at Scarborough, Lewis Novelli, Esq., of Prestwich, near Manchester ; ig 
his 30th year, 

On the 5th, at Colliergate, York, Mr. Thomas Lambert, printer and bookseller; in 
his 99th year. He was the oldest letterpress-printer in England. 

On the 6th, at Stonehouse, Reginald Frederick, youngest son of the late Sir W. T, 
Pole, art. 

On the 7th, in Dorset Place, Dorset Square, Janet, Widow of the late Major-General 
John Lindsey; in her 65th year, 

On the 7th, at Millichope Park, the Rev. Robert Norgrave Pemberton, Rector of 
Church Stretton, Salop, and one of the Hon, Prebends ot Hereford Cathedral ; in hig 
57th year. 

On the &th, in Grosvenor Street, Henrietta, Relict of Henry Gally Knight, Esq., M.P, 

On the 8th, at Leamington Priors, the Rev. John Johnson, Kector of Outwell, Nor- 
folk, and of Caenby, Lincolushire; in his 67th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

* War-orrice, Oct. 13.—Ist Drags.—Lieut. H. Gough to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Morris, who retires ; Cornet G. H. Littledale to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gough; J, 
Ainslie, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Littledale. 17th Light Drags.—Cornet 
W. F. Webb to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Miles, who retires; J. H. Reed, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Webb, 4th Foot—Lieut. W. W. Bond to be Adjt. vice Thom. 
son, Who resigns the Adjutancy only. 9th Foot—Lieut. J. Hanham, from 55th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Walshe, appointed Paymaster to the 12th Drags, 10th Foot— Major 
G. D. Young to be Licut.-Col. without purchase, vice Strickland, deceased ; Capt. T. 
Miller to be Major, vice Young; Lieut. E. Lee to be Capt. vice Miiler; Lieut. H, 
M‘ Manus Sall to be Capt. without purchase, vice Lee, appointed Paymaster; Ensign 
C. Nedham to be Lieut. vice Lee; H. G. E. Somerset, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Ned- 
ham. 12th Foot—Ensign Lord F. Montagu, from 52d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lalor, 
who retires. 36th Foot—Lieut. H. A. Cubitt to be Capt. without pur. vice Creighton, 
dec. 45th Foot—Major H. Cooper to be Lieut.-Col without pur. vice Erskine, dec, ; 
Capt. W. R. Preston to be Major, vice Cooper; Lieut. Ss. R. Gordon to be Capt. vice 
Preston. 48th Foot—Lieut. H, Wheeler to be Capt. without purchase, Mountste- 
ven, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign 8. J. Maclurean to be Lieut. vice Wheeler; 
W. H. Knight, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Maclurcan. 52d Foot—C. H. Lambert, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lord F. Montagu, appointed to the 12th Foot. 55th 
Foot—Lieut. C. A. P. James, from half pay 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hanhem, ap- 
pointed to the 9th Foot. 85th Foot—N. Rycroft, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Floyd, who retires. 88th Foot—Assist.-Surg. F. Y. Shegog, M.D. from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Kerin, appointed to be Royal Horse Guards. 90th Foot—Lieut. H. 
Lecky to be Capt. by purchase, vice Chester, who retires ; Ensign J. C. Guise to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Lecky ; H. IH. Crealock, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Guise- 
91st Foot— Major C. C, Yarborough to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Lindsay, who 
M. Gordon to be Major, by purchase, vice Yarborough; Lieut. 
yley Capt. by purchase, vice Gordon; Ensign Count G. Rivarola to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Bayley ; R. G. IL. Johnstone, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Rivarola. 98th Foot—Licut. L. Shadwell to be Adjt. vice Richmond, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only. 

2d West India Regt.—E 





- 























ign H. A. W. Ayton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Williams, who retires; Ensign P. M‘Loughlin to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Bruce, appointed to 29th Foot; Ensign F. B. Forster to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Gordon, appointed to 96th Foot; F.C. Palactos, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Ayton; J. L. Byrne, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice M‘Loughlin; F. 
Rumiley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Forster. 

3d West India Regt.— Lieutenant LB. Thornhill, from half-pay 21st Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Hills, appointed Paymaster. 

Hospital Statf— Assist.-Surg. R. Gamble, M.D. from 4th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Shegog, appointed to &sth Foot. 

Memorandum— The names of the Major on the half-pay 12th Foot are P. P. Nevill, 
and not Neville, as previously stated. 

Errata in the Gazette of Sept. 12—10th Regt. of Foot—For Lieut. E. Lee to be Pay- 
master, vice Barlow. appointed to 9th Light Drags. read Capt. E. Lee, &c.; for Lieut. 
M. Baumgartner, from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lee, appointed Paymaster, 
read, vice Sall, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, October 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wadbrook and Tearle, Kingston-upon-Thames, brewers—F. Coleman, High Street, 
jorough, and W. Coleman, Chiswell Street, hatters—Sanders and Co. Birmingham, 
brass-founders; as far as regards W. Morgan—Quant and Co. Tiverton, coal-mer- 
chants—Conway, Brothers, Panteague, Monmouthshire, tin-plate-workers; as far a8 
regards J., M.,S., and E. Conway—Dowd and Thompson, Liverpool, salt-dealers— Phip- 
son and Sons, Birmingham, pin-manufacturers—James and Penrose, Manchester, ware- 
housemen—Herriott and Stevens, Brighton, livery-stable-Keepers—Curtis and May, 
Newport-Pagnell, printers— Mason and Cumberland, Loughborongh, grocers—J. and E, 
Davies, Oswestry, saddlers—Ford and Co. Manchester, calico-printers—Williams and 
Vellatt, Upper Thames Street, ale merchants—Ilurlet and Campsie Alam Company, 
and G. Macintosh and Co. Glasgow, merchants— Knox and Scott, Glasgow, merchants 
—Neilson and Co, Kirkland Works, Fifeshire ; as far as regards D, Peter—Cunningham 
and Forbes, Edinburgh, wine-merchants. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Rostnson, JONATHAN, Ashworth, Manchester, fustian-manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

AcKLAND, GeorceE, Brixton, merchant, to surrender Oct. 23, Nov. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hornby and Tuowgood, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

ALLtson, Robert and Tuomas, Dean Street, pianoforte-manufacturers, Oct. 27, Nov. 
21: solicitor, Mr. Hoare, Essex Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s 
Place. 

ARMISTEAD, HENRY, 









Barrowford, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Oct. 24, Nov. 14: 


| solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Kow ; Messrs. Hitcheock and Co. Man- 


On the 8th, at Moreton Rectory, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Beauchamp | 


Tower, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, in Portland Place, the Viscountess Hereford, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3 October, at Lochnaw Castle, Wigtonshire, Frederick Lewis Maitland He- 
riot, Esq., of Ramornie, Fife, to Martha, second daughter of Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., 
of Lochnaw, 

On the 5th, at Inver‘rossack, near Callander, Perthshire, Steuart Macnaghten, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten, Bart., to Agnes, Widow of 
Captain Lewis Shedden, and only surviving child of the late James Eastmont, Esq. 

On the 5th, at Ashdon, Essex, James Packe, Esq., Fellow of King’s College, and son 
of the late C J. Packe, Esq., of Prestwold Hall, Leicestershire, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. C. J. Chapman, Minister of St. Feter’s Mancroft, Norwich. 

On the 10th, at Bradfield Church, near Shettield, the Viscount Northland, M.?., eldest 
son of the Earl of Ranfurly, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the late James Rimington, 
Esq., of Broomhead Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 10th, at Subdeanery Church, Chichester, Harry, youngest son of George 
Whieldon, Esq., of Springfield House, Warwickshire,,to Frances Jaue, only daughter of 
Joseph M'Carogher, Esq., M.D. 





chester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

IUcKLAND, James, Greenwich, victualler, Oct. 21, Nov. 18: solicitor, Mr. George, 
Villiers Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Basinghall Street. 

TREMLETT, JAMES, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, auctioneer, Oct. 17, Nov. 15: solici- 
tors, Mr. Terrell, Gray’s lun Square; Mr. Daw, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter. 





DIVIDENDS. 
Oct. 31, Whitmore and Co. Lombard Strect, bankers—Nov. 3, Edwards, Uppet 
Stamford Street, corn-merchant—Nov. 3, Reay jun. and Reay, Mark Lane, wine- 
merchants— Nov. 3, Peters, Cambri tailor—Nov. 3, Peake and Jillings, Honiton, 
drapers—Nov. 2, Scott, Tunbridge Wells, innkeeper—Nov. 2, Batten and Marshall, 
Ship Tavern Pe we, cheesemongers— Nov, 1, Cattell, Huggin Lane, silk-shag-manu- 
facturer—Nov. 1, Oliver, City Road, cabinet-manufacturer—Nov. 1, Ward, Newgate 
Market, carcase-butcher—Nov. 2, Capel, Bouverie Street, coal-merchant —Nov. 1, 
Johnston, ¢ shurch Street, ironmonger-—Nov. 1, Ashbee, Tunbridge, grocer—Nov. 
7, Grinsell, Wolverhampton, grocer—Nov. 2, Browne, Newcastle-under-Lyme, wine 
merchant —Nov. 3, Martin, Weston, Nottinghamshire, miller—Nov. 3, Bedells, Leices- 
ter, paper-dealer— Nov. 3, Johnston, Stamford, hosier. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Nov. 3, Williams, Colchester, hat-maker—Nov, 3, Morton, Pentonville Hill, victualler 
—Nov. 3, Addison, Sumner Street, Southwark, engineer—Nov. 3, Hilliard, Aus A 
friars, stationer—Nov. 3, Reid, Hanover Court, Long Acre, builder—Nov. 3, J. and C 
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r Road, builders— Oct. 31, Johnson, Great Winchester Street, merchant— 

ony Elton, W r— Nov. 2, Townshend, Wellclose Square, cork- Pp R I Cc E S C U R RE N T. 

manufacturer —Nov. Fase, ‘St. John's Square, witch-manufacturer— Nov. 2, Waud, 

New Bond St reet, cook—Nov. 2, Bright, Bishopsgate Street Within, merchant—Nov. 

1, Hills and Alldridge, Rood Lane, shipping-grocers—Nov. 8, Wilkinson junior, Louth, 

a 2, Boucher, Bristol, bed-manufactarer— Nov. 3, Todd, Whitehaven, iren- 











BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd | Wonday.| Tuesday. Wednes , Thurs. | Friday. 


ainaatl| aan lommanaiet cept <inee | <rasan 



































































| 
r—Nov. 3, Baskett, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-merchant—Nov. 1, J. and R. 3 per Cent Consols.. = 864 838 | Se | 85 85 
Hall, Bury, Lancashire, bobbin-turners — Nov, 2, Jackson senior, Stockport, tailor—Nov. | Ditto for Account. . 864 ot | 853i | aot ‘5 85, 
Hanson, Rochdale, cattle dealer—Nov. 11, Riley, Shetield, tobacconist. 3 per Cents Reduced shut —_ | @}exd sik 84 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 31. 34 per Cents..... eevee 0 cesses} Shut — | — |eibexa 843 b4 
Earle, Castle Street, Long Acre, funcral-carriazge-master—Power, Bristol, draper— | Long Annuities ... re shut —_ — |s8exd 8} 
Tedds, Wakefield, dyer—Parnell, Walworth Common, brewer—Hammond, Bognor, — ee 4 ed Cent .. . = “uel cee ji90exd) 190 | 2 
> os > . “ . india Stock, 10$ ........ : 2: 26 | — | — — 287 
ironmonger—Burns, ol — " — ey yg ; — ] Great Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 2d. per diem . /31 pm 32 | 35-30 33-30 33 33-30 
St. Helen’s, wine-merchan -colctelagy » Apollo Buildings, Walworth, carpen- | india Bonds, 4§ per Cent — — | — (/36 pm. 36 — 
ters—Ashford, Ipswich, grocer—Gawan, Holland Street, victualler—Hair, Miles Street, mae cist 
- te ym t, cl 
South Lambeth, attorney prmvehe nme =e nn ORBICH FUNDS. 
7 Gant Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Liverpool, soap-manufacturers ; first div. of 20s th . t ; 

G. and J. Blake, T . p-m actu ; ‘ s. on the separate | Austrian ..........000 «0005 —— || Massachusetts ( Sterling) ---5 p Ct 8 
estate of J. Blake, and first div. of 4s. on the joint estate, any Monday; Mr. Bird, | Belgian .......... hoy | al | Memiem® cos occ.cc 5 = 19§ 
Liverpool—Williams, Northop, Flintshire, draper; first and final div. of bd. any Mon- | Ditto...... oe ceed — — | Michigan . i st- au 
day; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Green, Leeds, plaid-manufacturer ; first div. of 7s. any ; neveoedy 73 ex d. Mississippi | Sterling). 4 = 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hope. Leeds—Harland, Marrick, Yorkshire, banker ; first div. of 24d. tenes 6 — | —— || New York (1858)... = ot 
any Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Fearnside, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, draper; first Denk, rs m een soe =e = | p aod = 3 = 4 

. > oh... oe - He P| ° ° — 
tie. of 94d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Dyson, Wakefield, grocer; first div. of | Danb® i: “iain” nee Ne | at .=I 
3s. any Tuesday ; Mr.-Lope, Leeds. Ditto. 4t=- 634 || Portuguese 5 = — 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. French .. t— | —_— Ditto .. s=— 22 

Forrest, Balderneck, Stirlingshi-e, farmer, Oct. 14, Nov. 2—Campbell, Aberdeen, sur- | Ditto....... ° 5 =— | — || Russian 6 -— 99% 

geon, Oct. 16, Nov. 6— Burnside, Glasgow, wine-merchant, on. hn Nov. 8—Graham, | re Hy (Ste ring) steeee - al — |] — . ; - il 
ce, , inois . &t-— DIMLO... ne oe - 22 
Glasgow, marshal and superintendent of police, Oct. 16, Nov. Kentucky a a ce al sod Ditto (Passive) 4 a | 2 
i. | Louisiana (Sterling)........5 — | S5exd. Ditto (Deferred) .... . j 7 
Friday, October 13. Maryland (Sterling)... -t6— —— || Venezuela Active. .... | — 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ———— 

Blake and Velletier, Richmond Buildings, Soho, importers of walnut-tree-wood — SHARES. 
Huddleston and Dodd, Wark, Northumberlandshire, maltsters—Ditton and Fowle, | (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Cranbrook, Kent, cabinet-makers—Lion and Co. Fashion Street, shoe-manutacturers | Raware— Baxxs— 
—Coulsting and Co. Manchester, engravers—S. and A. Nevison, Darlington, tailors — Caledonian... ....... «+++ © eee Australasian ... cocccees 15 

and C. Venables, Welilngton, mercers—Parkin and MacDanell, Savanna Piace, Edinburgh and Glasgow......- British North American ...... — 
Kingsland Road, hook-and-eye-manufacturers—Twiname and Co, Liverpool, corn-mer- | stern Counties... «-.- sar do eisiies 
chants; as far as regards J. Twiname- Mowbray and Enali h, Holheach, brewers— London aad W estminster : 
Cubitt and Thorns, Norwich, ironmongers—Bergman and Co. Bread Street — Priestley London Joint Stock ....... 
and Bennett, birstal, starch-manutacturers — Hardman and Co. Ratcliffe, Lancashire, | Hull and Selby..... } National of Ireland .... 
spindle-manufacturers , as far as regards J. Siith—Austin and Tombs, Burnham, | Lancashire and Yorkshire . \ National Provincial ... 
farmers—Parker and Claxton, Tavistock Street, printers —-Nunn and Gelsthorp, Not- | Lancaster and Carlisle .. i Provincial of Ireland. 

| } Union of Australia ...... 





sham, chemists—G, and S. Hull, Barwell, Leicestershire, grocers—Peak and Sons ha 
Gagham, y ; London and Blackwall . Union of London .... .. 






















| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| London Brighton and South C Coast] 
! 
! 
} 











CHOULES, CATHERINE, Reading, ironmonger, Oct. 26, Nov. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Gem 
and Co. Lircoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
Nov, 24: solicitors, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


th. Mr. Le Bris: An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
as Sas, Se, Se on Saturday, the 7th day of October 1843, 


. er— adfie i = Vvaru ° t rs—C or ai 
Manche ster ye and 7 parma be wea hi aruish manulacturers—Cooper and cenien end Martaenesn . 103 ese 
Co. London, and Cooper and Holt, Sydney, merchants. Midland . 75 ae 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. North Bi 15 Brazilian Imperial ...... 
Hiacinson, Haynes BaRrow, Liverpool, merchant. | Norther “ames 53 | Ditto (St. Johu Del Rey 
BANKKUPTS | South-eastern and Dover ...... zig Cobre Copper... ++ +++. 
ACKLAND, Georce, Moorgate Street, and Ilenry Oswitn, Cecil Street, merchants, to | Seuth-western......... ong MisceLLantous , a 
surrender Oct. 27, Nov. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Wilkinson and Guraey, Nicholas Lane ; York, Newcastle, and B rwick . pd Australian Agricu tural... ..... 
: aeenel “ | York and North Midland ...... 45 Canada ..... seeess ° 
Official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. | Semen General Steam : 2 
Baown, Nicuo.as, Hexham, timber-merchant, Oct, 24, Nov. 28: solicitors, Messrs. | ~ past and West India. ........- 1183 | Peninsular and Oriental St 
Sudiows and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Hodge, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, | London ... ° Ww) Royal Mail Steam........... 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon- Ty ne. | St. Katherine. zo South Australian.......... 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Davies, Rees, Ystradgunlais, Brecknockshire, iunkeeper, Oet 
Messrs. Nicholls and Doyle, Bedford Kow; Mr. Hargreaves, 


















tol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol, IssSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Fietp, Ricnarp, Barge Yard, warchouseman, Oct. 19, Nov. 23: solicitors, Messrs, Notes is9Ud oeccesscceeeseees £26,823,035 Government Debt .....+..++. £11,015,100 
Reed and Co. Bread Street; official asvignee, Mr. Bel!, Coleman Street Buildings. Other Securities ve 2,954,900 
FLatow, SoLtomon, Leeds, jeweller, Ort. 23, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Few and Co. Gold Coin and Bullion .. - 12,313,726 
Henrietta Street; Mr. Upton, Leeds; official assiznee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. Silver BullioD ...ceeceeeee oe 509,209 
HusBAND, GEORGE Henny, Salford, joiner, Oct. 21, Nov. 21: solicitors, Mr. Smith, 525.82 1,635 "626 823,635 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Andrew, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Man- 


chester. BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capit... eceeeeees £14,555,000 Government Securities, (in- 












_NicHoLts, Henry, and Hincier, Tu MAS, Eastham, steam-packet owners, Oct. 23, Rest o''s'816.485 | cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£12,562 296 
Nov. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Sweeting awl Co. Southampton Buildings; Mr, Whitey, Pablie Deposit 5 962408 Other Securitics ........s.00+ 11,639,166 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. Other Deposits Notes ....<. . 9,348,160 

Pratt, James, Liverpool, stock-broker, Oct. 30, Nov, 21: solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe Seven Day and other Bills .... | Gold and Silver Coin. ceescece 598 606 
and Co Bedford Row; Messrs. Lowndes and Cv. Liverpovl; oliicial assignee, Mr. Tur- | — 
£34,413,226 | £4 413,226 


ner, Liverpool. 

Paice, Georae, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire, innkeeper, Oct. 26, Nov. 23: soli- 
citors, Mr. Phillpotts, Cardiff; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol. BULLION. Peros. | METALS. 

Tayior, Joun Foster, Bakewell, Derbyshire, grocer, Oct. 25, Nov. 21: solicitors, | Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes 
Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple; Mr. Sutton, Manchester, official assignee, Mr. Pott, | Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 | Lroa, British Bars .... 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Acct. 













DIVIDEND? 
Nov. 3, Regless and Co. St. Martin's Lane, woollendrapers— Nov. 3, Elton, White- 


New Dollars ......cccces cesses -. 0 410 | Lead, Kritish Pig 
nehester. | . ' ° 
Manchester Silver in Bars, Standard... ... .0 411] | steel,English....... 0 0 0.. 0 


| 
| 


GRAIN, as Lane, October 13. 






















chapel, ironmonger— Nov. 3, whe kder. Alton, brewer—Nov. 4, Strong and Hosking, Dye m ‘ > . e e 
House Wharf, Cli 1k Street, Nov. 3, Smith and Co. Cheapside, ware- Wheat, Rt. New 42to4i | Rye ........ 3 ead 32 | Maple..... 4 itosi Oats, Feed. 19 t020 
housemen—Nov. 6, Bishop, Tre. degar, per—Nov. 6, Gibbs, Oxford, grocer— |" pine ....... 4 barley , 2—5 eg Fine. 20—21 
Nov. 6, Every senior, Lewes, irontounder— ster, Haymarket, chemist—Nov. | Old ...... | Maitin . 31 —32 fi Poland .. 22~—26 
6, Woodgate, Westmore “7 Viace, Camberwe auctionecr—Nov, 6, Ridsdale junior, | White ..... ! Malt, Ord.... 56 —60 weane,Tieks. Pine. 24—26 
Milton, ironmonger— Nov. Mau , & gate Street, friunge-manufac*urer—Nov, | Fine.. ‘ | Fine. ... ©O—62 Old. as j Potato .. 26—27 
6, Butler, Saffvon Walden, aihaien rer—Nov. 8, Oakley, Southamp'on, gardener—Nov, | Super New.. 56—60 | Peas,Hog... 36—38 | Sarrew.. Fine. 27—28 
Y, Tibbey, Frith Street, diamond-merchant— Nov. 9, Sharpe, Chelmstord, draper— Nov. -_ —— ¥ a 

10, Whitaker, Salford, wine-dealer - Nov. 7, Hassell, Manchester, milliner—Nov. 7, 3. AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. j bDUrY ON FOREIGN CORN. 

and 8S. Langdale, Stockton-upon-Tees, corn-de ! ers—Nov. 7, Todd, Whitehaven, iron- | Per Gr. (Imperial) of magtane meade Wh 4 te a) pee a 
monger— Nov. 10, Richardson, Neweastle-up s-manufacturer—Nov. 10, A. | no “ a = ieane **** ‘7 8 me + a o. - - . x 
and KR. Halliley, Wigton, calico-printers—Nov. sunderland, baker—Nov. 9, —. . ae 3 Pe cee ae | Geticsc.. 2 way pS 





Wee kly A 


ages for the Week ending October 7. 
Wheat, 528. 5d.—Bariey , 32s. 64.—Uats, 20s. 84. —Kye, J25. 1d. —eans, 354. sen 385.04, 


Carne junior, Falmouth, grocer— Nov. 9, Hooper, Honiton, gardener-—Nov. 9, Serjeant, 

Callington, attorney —Nov. 9, Mediand, 8 tell, brewer —Nov. 9, Hill, Plymouth, | 

veterinary-surzeon — Nov. 9, Martin, Plymouth, ale-merchant—Novy. 9, Stanbury, Caw- | - 

sand, Cornwall, grocer. | FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
| 

























































CERTIFICATES Town made ......... persack 50s. to 53s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per dos. 
To be granted, unless cause be shun to He contrary, on the day of meeting. Seconds ... 47 — wo Carlow, Ji. 8s. to 41. 2s. per ewt. 
Nov. 6, De Vear, Lisle street, Leicester Sq1 urrier— Nov. 6, Blake, West Cowes, Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship 44-47 | Bacon, J oesevcece biaieed cwt. 608.— + 
builder—Nov. 6, Saunders and Turreil, Ficet Strect, publishers—Nov. 4, Woodfield, | erfolk and Stockton .......- 41 — 46 | Cncese, Cheshire .... -+..+00- - 56 — 
> . , > ‘ ce Hran.......++ « per quarter - — © | Derby Plain .......-ccccceee WO = ‘ 
Little Ebury Street, plumber—Nov. 4, Newman, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, builder —Nov, | Pollard, tine... = © | Gems, Week ...cs0.. 60 — 84 
4, Hammond, Uxbridge, seed -crusher— Nov. 8, Jones, Upper Charlotte Street, engineer | Bread, 744. to Sbd. the 4lb. teat, ! gags, French, per 120, 5s. { Od. 
—Nov. 8, Haworth aud Archbutt, Manor t, Chelsea, iron-founders— Nov et Saul, ve cnn 
Brook Street, Gloucester Road, Ibayswater, ironimong - Ne v. 7, Shaw, Bristol, carrier BUTCHERS’ MBAT. 
—Nov. 7, J.J. and RK. Ferens, Durham, grocers—Nov. 3, Roberts, Liverpool, iron- Newoars ax Leapenwats.® Suirurieup.* Heap or Carrte at 
monger— Nov. 3, Ashley, Liverpool, underwriter— Nov. 6, Humphreys, Liverpool, boot- | x a A .d aoa e8 Sui TeFiBLo. 
maker— Nov. 8, Baldy, Devonport, apothecary —Nov. 8, Ellis, Wednesbury, Stafford- Beef .. 3 0 to 3 rr tos & .... 2l0ws 4tod 4 { Friday. Monday. 
shire, builder—Nov. 7, Stacey, Eckington, Derbyshire, coal-master—Nov 7, Hassell, Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 : teens : s= : 6 ee 2 = sts a, - conse 3,686 
Manchester, milliner—Nov. 7, Willi: Glass noashnion wane Veal... 3 O—3 8B—4 coore 3 OO = o— 6 | Sheep. 1 .+0 
ter, liner ov. ay iamson, slasson, Lancashire . innkeepe r. | a. © Gok Gok os * £6 4—md load 41 Gen. "399 
To be confirmed anless cause be shown to the contrary oa or betore Nov. 3. | ; 
“ . Lamb. 0 O—0 0-0 0 Oo—v0 O0—0 O| Pigs... BIS weree 
Archer and Halsall, Liverpool, timber-imerchants— Robson, Manchester, agent —Gat- | © To sink the e ofa, pe pers ab. 
treli, Lymington, upbolsterer—Uilliar jun. Birkenhead, iunkeeper—Liguett, Liverpool, | as - paheice nem agieenienene 
tobacconist—Watson, Elland onmonger— Williams, fai, draper —Starkey, | 
Horseferry Road on - nl pry ny LE oe an m, fact ~ é nowdier ‘She _ MOPS. FOTATORS. 
eatagg hl ° age SAE UAW, TNTENNGRAM, Sack ae a Kent Pockets..........+. «+. 484. to 6%.| York Regents.. .......pertom. 09, to Ov 
—_— LBradiey, Great St. Helen's, wine-merchant —- Dodgson, Wakefield, inn- Choice ditto. ...... ay | scotch Keds .. —- 0 
. Sussex Pockets .............. 45 — St | Devons... .....-. - @ 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. Pine ditto ..... ines a a. Kent and Essex Whit - 6 
Sankey, Birkenhead, blacksmith; first div. of 10d Oct. 19, or any subsequent Thurs- a ——E 


HAY AND STKAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Cumbeatann. Suirarceco. Wairecmarnt. 
70s. to 75s 72s. to Tis. . ee 7 - 708 
0 5 


ay; Mr. Turner, Liverpool— Francis, Liverpool, tailor ; first div. of Is. 9d. Oct. 19, or 
any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool —Burt and Co. Manchester, commis- 
sion agents; first div. of %}d. Oct, 24, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Man- 






May, Good ....eee.eee+ 



















chester—Burbury, Leek Wootton, Warwickshire, maltster; first div. of 4s. lid. any inferior...... so — | = i . ° 

Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Prince, Coxhoe, Durham, grocer ; tirst div, of 3d. New see a. a 7 Ss p= 

(o Clover. ined 9 — 10 ‘ 95 = BB ceccene so — 105 
m New proofs), Oct. 14, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon- Whe t Straw. 2 = 33 2% = 29 a eee A oe 

| a Evans, Wrexham, draper ; second div. of 5s. Oct. 19, or any subsequent Thurs- as oes -evesce ‘ 

ay ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool - Smith and Hewitt, Liverpool, tailors ; tirst div. of 3s. Gd. a ee 

Oct. 19, « . sdey: Mr. Tureer cenenk.ieiine woe OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

pct r any sub peg? Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverp seg Falkner, live rpool, | mene Oi .... ne per ew. ‘Li 16s. 02.| Tea, Bohea, fine, .. “per Ib. Os. 1d. to Os. 3d. 
are-broke first div. of + Oct. 19, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Turner, | Ketined 16 0 Congou, fine...... mm teense 

wpe — , *Divilt, Liverpool, merchant; first and tinal div. of 7s. Oct. 1I9,0r any | pinseed OF .. ae eS Souchong, fine ...... 13—3 4 

au equent Thursday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Dreaper, Liver corn-merchant; Linseea Oil-Cake ... per 100 0 Ou | * In Bond—Duty 2s. ‘a. per Ib. 

Second div. of Fjd. Oct. 19, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool Cradles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. Sis. to 100s. 

Stewart, Livery . ship-broker ; first div. of 7s. Oct. 19, or any subsequent Thursday ; Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7+ 0d Good Ordinary ......+.+++ 264. - to 308. 





Mr. Turner, Li rpool C pais, Mettom .....6 seeeseeese IT. 96. Sugar, Muscovado, porous. be 
+ Seapets “T." apad | Woot India Molusses . s+ 14s. 02, to 18s. 02. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





eee 
RUPTION of MOUNT ZTNA.—NOW EX- 
HIBITING at the DIORAMA, Regent's Park, Mount 
Etna, in Sicily, under three aspects—Evening, Sunrise, and 
during an Eruption ; and the Interior of St. Mark's, at Venice, 
with two effects—Day and Night. During the latter the 
grand machine organ will perform.—Open from Ten till Five. 
Admittance, 2s. Children under Twelve Yeors » 


RM Y CONTRACTS. 
Office of Ordnance, Pall Mall, Ist October 1848. 
NOTICE is herevy given to all Persons desirous of Con- 


tracting to supply 
MEAT, 





half apiece 





AND FORAGE, 





BREAD, OATS, 
to her Majesty's Land Forces (Bread and Meat for the Foot 
Guards and for the Household Cavalry excepted) in Canton 
ments, Quarters, and Barracks, in the Counties of England 
severally, in Wales, in North Britain, in the Isle of Man, 
and in the Ch | Islands, for SIX MONTHS from the Ist 
Decemeen next, _ine lusive ; and also 

STRAW FOR PAILLAS 
at the several ‘Barracks, and Ordnance tions in Great 
Britain and in the Channel Islands, for ONE YEAR, from 
Ist Decempen next, 

That Proposals in w riting, addressed to the Secretary to 
the Boar! of Ordns s ealed up and marked on the outside 
“ Tender for Army Supple s,” will be received at the Ordnance 
Office, Pall Mall, on or before Wepsespay the 15th Day of 
Novemuer next, and Tenders may be delivered at any time 
during that day. 

Persons who make Tenders are desired not to use any 
Forms but those which may be had upon application at the 
Office of the Secretary to the Board of Ordnance in Pall Mall 

By Order of the Board, R. Bynum, Secretary 
HITTINGTON CLUB and METKOPOLI- 
Y UM, 189, Strand.—This Institution has 
« n to classes which have 
hitherto been debarred from their enjoyment those increased 
physical comforts and facilities for moral and intellectual — 
cation, refined social intercourse, and ional reere 
which are the most attractive characteristics of modern civ ili. 
zation ; but which, in the absence of individual wealth, asso- 
ciated numbers alone ean command. Its members thus enjoy 
the advantages of being able to make themse!ves more efticient 
and valuable in their respective occupations, while at the 
same time their hours of relaxation assum? a double value, 
from the opportunities afforded of spending them in a manner 
at once improving and delightful. 

The various departments of the institution are now in full 
operation. The dining and refreshment rooms, (where the 
members may obtain dinner and refreshments at price- calcu 
lated ‘ly to cover expenses, and free of gratuities to wai- 
ters,) reading, news, chess, and smoking rooms, are open from 

































Eight in the morning till Night. 
Cussses are established for the study and practice of lan- 
his 


guages, chemistry, vocal music, elocution, mathematics, 
toric and dramatic literature, discussion, fencing, 

Weekly réunions are held every Tuesday eve 
drawingroom, for conversation, music, and other entertain- 
ments, to which the members are free ; and every facility is 
afforded for such othersiudies and amusements as are demand 
ed by the members. 

Lectrures.—The most eminent professors in the various 
branches of science, literature, and art, cont D 
lectures every Thursday during the session, which comm 
on Thursday September 7, 1848, and will terminare on Thurs- 
day April S49. The members have free admission to the 
lectures, detailed programmes of which may be had on appli- 
cation at the institution. 

The Assemuties take place on the first Monday of each 
month till aed inclusive, and the Concerts will be resumed 
at inter 

Svunscriprions.—Gentlemen residing or having a place of 
business within seven miles of the General Post office Two 
Guineas yearly; Gentlemen not within the above district, 

me Gui yearly; Ladies’ Subscription, Half a-Guinea 
yearly. The Subscriptions are aso payable bhalf-yearly or 
quarterly, at the option of members. 

No Entrance Fer 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming members may 
obtain forms of application, and all other information, of the 
Secretary. P. Beruyy, Secretary 


QOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 























DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice- Presidents. ‘ Lord Kenyon 
\ Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bort. M.P 


Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq 

Ata meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NeEspay the 4th day of Ocrover 1848, the ses of 30 Petition- 
ers were considered, of which 26 were approved, 3 rejected, 
and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 2d Avovst, 19 Debtors, of 
whom l4 had wives and 33 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 16)/. 4s 7d.; and the f Nowing 

Benefactions received since the last eciggelf 
RR DIRT, 65s ntenesesscaxavesecs A.£2 2 0 
William Gambic r, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks ‘and CoA. 1 1 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbel), Esq., 
the Treasu:er, No. 1, Brick Court, mple ; also by the follow 
ing b nkers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Dr ummonds, Herrie 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Str et, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society me ton 
the first Wednesday in every month. Josera Lunn Secretary 


PRITISH SOUTHERN WHALE 
PROSPECTUS, aman —y aces MENT, (to be 



























on app t the undermentioned pla EXPLANA- 
TORY of the 2SSITY and MEANS of REESTABLISH- 
ING the ABOV IMPORTANT BRANCH of the NA- 


TIONAL INDUSTRY. 
t is proposed— 

1. That « Compeny be formed for reéstablishing the British 
Southern Whale Fisheries, by prosecuting them from the 
Auckland Islands, under the title of “ The British Southern 
Whale F shery Company.” 

2. What the capital of the sa'd company be 300,000/. in 6,000 
shares of 50/. each, and that power be given to augment it 
to an amount to be defined by the Board of Trade. 

3. That when one-third of the required capital is subscribed, 
a board of not less than 12 directors be appointed from amongst 
the sl.areholders. 

4. That the deposit be 2/. 10s. per share ; and that this be 
paid at such time and place asthe Board of Directors, when 
appointed, shall name. 

5. That those who may record their names as shareholders 
be subjecte | to no liability until the foregoing preliminaries 
are fulfilled, and then only to the extent of their several sub- 
scriptions, as will be stipulated by the charter already pro- 

d 





ised. 

6. That a deed of settlement, to be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, be afterwards executed by the 
shareholders. 

7. That the instalments on the shares be called for by the 
Board of Directors as circumstances may require. 

Messrs. C. H. and G. Enderby, who are the Crown grantees 
of the Auckland Islands, have constituted th elves a Provi 
sional Committee to receive and grant applications for shares, 
until the Board of Directors enter on their ft ions 

All communications and inquiries with re’ ference to the pro- 
ject may be addressed to Messrs. Enderby, or to Mr. Preston, 
whom they have authorized to act provisionally as Secretary 
in the matter ; and who will be prepared to furnish all neces- 
sary information, as also forms of application for shares, at the 
Temporary Office, No. 8, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate , where 
attendance w.ll be given daily from Ten till Five o'clock. Ap 

lication for shares may also be made through Messrs. Tatham, 

pton, Johnson, and Co. Solicitors, 20, Austinfriars. 


























a0 : —_ 
EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP for 
NEW PLYMOUTH, NELSON, WELL INGTON, and 
OTAGO, in NEW ALAND. The first-class Passenger- — 
MARY, 533 tons, now lying in the London Docks, will be de- 
spatched above, on Monpay the 20th of Ocropes next, and 
will car n expe need Surgeon 
Apply at Ne» und House ; or to Mr. 
Broker, 1/0, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Tuomas Cupsert Harineton. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, 29ti September 1848. 


be M TO INDIA AND CHINA, NA, 
vid EGYPT.—KRegular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
sular and Oriental Ste 


n Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamer-, starting from Southampton on the 


















Joserm STaYNER, 












20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or vbout the loth of the month 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. 1. Company's Steamers 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 thand 29thof every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 
SPAIN AND PORIUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, t7th, and 27th of the month. 
ITALY yenoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia, at intervals 
The next Vessel will leave Southampton at 








ks 
uturday the 18th of November 1548. 


of six we 
2p.m., 






» Vessrls, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
es, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Southam, ston 





Street, 


ONDON 


Established by Royal Charter of King George the First, 
1 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
A.D. 1720, for ASSURANCE upon LIPE, 4 
for MARINE INSURANCES. Offices, No.7, 
Cornhill, and No. 1’, Regent Street 
Governor—| estock Peach Wilson, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—W illiam King, Esq 
Deputy-Governor —Rovert Cotes worth, 
And Twenty-four Directors, viz. 
Robert Allen, Esq. | James Dowie, Esq. 
John Alves aveen Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
Richard ange ay, 1 Isq. Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
David Charles Guthrie, 


inst FIRE, « 
Royal Exchange, 














Esq 
























| Esq. 
| John Alex. Hankey, Esq. 
ile, Esq. Edward Harn , Esq 

Edward Burmester, Esq. Charles Kerr, Esq 
Henry Cayley, Esq. John Ord, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Esq. George Prob) ~ Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. John Rees, Esc 
William Dallas, Esq Patrick Fran Te »bertson, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree jun. Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq 


The Corporation has effected Life Assurances for a period of 
more than 125 years, its first policy having been issued on the 
7th of June 1721. 

The extent of its business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its lerge capital, its long standing, its advantages 
to Assurers, and the | berality of its transactions, strongly :e 
commend it to the public 

Two-thirds of the gross profits are aw arded to the assured, 
and the expenses of managing the Life Department are nct, 
as is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed by 
the Corpora ion out of their one-third share of the profits ; 
thus giving to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual As- 
surance, without liability of partnership, and the security of 
an ancient and opulent Corporation 

Its tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the 
varied views of Assurers, by affording to them the option of 
the following several advantages—Firstly, of participating 
in the profits of the Corporation by abatements from annual 
premiums ; or, secondly, by making additions to the sums as 
sured by way of bonus payable at death; or, thirdly, by a 
money payment at the division of profits in every fifth year ; 
whilst from those who desire to limit their assurances toa 
given sum w.thout participation in profits, the lowest pos 
sible rate of premium is required will be evinced by tables 
expressly prepared for the Corporation, which may be 1 on 
applic tion at their offices, and wh have been constructed 
for meeting the various wants of Assurers, and every risk to 
which protection by assurance can be extended 

The bonuses made to Assurers ha at some of the periods 
of division been upwards of 50 per cent ; and for three of the 
lowest years the average bonus has been equal to from 244 to 
28 per cent, or from 3 to 3¢ per cent per annum on the sum 
assured, varying according to the age of the life 

the Corpo ation makes loans on and purchases annuities, 
life interests, and reversions on real and funded property. 

Attendance daily from Ten till Pour at both the Offices. 

Joun Laurence, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal | eng Ruildings 
London abl shed 1806. Invested ! 
Annual Income, 140,000/ Bonuses a clared, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oftice, 
*vesident—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey 
Thy rs 
Arthur Kin rd, Chairman. 
go Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
| William Ostler Esq. 






























1,678 0000 





The Hon. 
The Rev 
Alexander, Esc 











we C ~~ hill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
Ge e Dacre | James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Al nder endersen, M.D | Frederick Squire, Esq. 


William Judd, Esq | William Henry Stone, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart Capt. W. John Williams 
John A. Bevumont, Managing Director 


Physician—John Maclean, M.1). F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years 

If a party neglect to pay for the rene al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 


amount of the premiums he has contributed 
In addition to the above advantages,the Directors have de- 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the ~ocietr 
The 


following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 


Policies e. risting at the present time 
































| Lucrease yal | 
| Bonuses | on orivi- |rble to whic niu 
| added. [nal insur ture bonuses 
| ; ance. will be added. | 
| a | enema | 
| £ £s.d Percent ad. | 
21 | 1806 500 415 10 2 83.10 } 2 } 
621 | 1807 | 900 | 98212 1] 109.17 i 
74 | 1810 | 1200 | 1160 5 6 | 96.65 6 
392 18tl | 1600 | 1328 8 6) 83.02 6 | 
| 1820 | 2000 | 1996 13 5 | 95.33 } 5 
2 | 1820 | 5000 | 3558 17 | 7.17 | moe 
| 4356 | 1822 | 3000 | 2541 5 6 | 84.7 | 6 | 
~ Prospectuse sand full particulars may be obtain upon ap 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 


Stre-t 
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iye— KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin 

; YD SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITs. 

This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, ag- 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
mencement ; 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OP 94,9007, 

In Is41, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the partic ipat- 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3lst Dee, 
1840, and from that date to 3ist Dee. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 












1848. 
The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
3ist Dec. 1547, is as follows— 
Sam Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
in 1841 in 1848. at death, 
£ £. s.d £. 8. d. £. 2d. 
5,000 13 yrs. 10 mths. 683 6 8 737 100 6,470 168 
5,000 12 years 000 787 100 6,287 109 
5,000 300 0 0 787 100 6,087 1006 
5,000 100 0 0 787 100 5,887 loo 
5,000 675 00 5,675 00 
5,000 450 00 5,450 00 
5,000 225 00 65.225 00 





The premiums neverthe a are on the most mour ae scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First ears, 
where the Insurance is for life. Ne entrance mone yor charge 
except the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 





PREMIUM. 


INSURANCE 


and 10, Pall Mall 


REDUCED RATES OF 
N°® fl BRITISH 
4 COMPANY. 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; 
East, London. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alde 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. 
Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, Esqrs. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D. F.RS. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security ina 
fully subscribed capital of | 00,0 °0/., besides an accumulating 
premium fund exceeding 5 0,000/., and a revenue from life 
premiums alone of more than 100,000/., which is annually in- 
crevsing. Four fifths of the profits are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of premiums, 
On insurances for the whole life, half the premium may re- 
main on cre sit for the first seven years 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upona plan pe- 
culisr to this Company, whereby Assurances may be effected 
for the whole m of life at the least possible immediate ex- 
pense ; the premium commencing very low, and gradually in- 
creasing during the first five years, after which period an uni- 
form premium is required during the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite the attention of insurers to the re- 
duction in their premiums. The following is a specimen of the 
rates now required. 

Premium to insure 100/. 


























at death. 








Age Without Profits. Age With Profits. 
20... &l iil cove BO coccee £118 2 
BD .-coce 3 3 @ ° BD  sececce 2910 
40 . oe $4 B ccccee BO  ccccce 360 
50 ...... 319 9 50 470 





Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, may 


be obtained of the Secretary, 4, a w Bank Buildings ; and of 
the Actuary, Joun Kine, Esq , Pall Mall East. 
liexny T. Thomson, Secretary. 


A ConcuLt RIST CATTLE INSURANCE 
dt COMPANY, 
8, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London ; 
and 9, South St. Andrew Strect, Edinburgh. 
Subscribed Capital 250,0007, 
Registered pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic 
This Company, established in 1815 for 
Farmers and Agriculturists against Loss by Disease or Ac- 
cident a ¢ their Live Farming stock, has paid upwards of 
130,0007 The following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
patronize the Company by the insurance of their Stocks, and 
several of them pay half the premiums for their tenants— 
Duke of Argyll Sir John Halkett, Bart. 
Lord Primate Beresford. | Sir James Ramsay, Bart 
The Marquis of Conyngham Sir George M lyneux, Bart. 


cap. 110. 
the protection of 





































The Mar uisof Westminster's | Sir John Richardson, Bart 
Tenants Sir John Ogilvy, Bart 

Kt. Hon. Earl Ducie Sir Richard Robinson, Bart. 

Kt. Hon. Earl of Wemyss. Sir R. A. O'Donnell, Bart. 

Kt. Hon. Earl Mount Casuel.| Sir DD. 8. Moneys, Bart 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Mayo Sir Jas. Muir Mackenzie, Bt. 

Kt. Hon. tarl Dunraven. Sir G. FP. Craig, Bart 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Glasgow Sir Robert Bateson, Bart 

Kt. Hon. Rarl of Morton Sir Richard Puleston, Rart 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Clare Sir John Maxwell, Bart 

Rt. Hon. Earl Camperdown Sir John Kirkland, Bart 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Eliesm: re Sir Henry Robinson, Bart. 

Kt. Hon. Rarl of March Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart, 

Rt. Hon. Bail of Searbro’. Sir George Ballingall, Bart. 

Rt. Hon. Ear! of Aulie Sir John K. Wil na, Kart. 

Kt. Hon. Earl of Hopetown | Sir David Dundas, Bart 

Kt. Hon. Earl of Leven and! Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, 
Melville Kart., Pr 

Rt. Hon. Lord Bagot R. Moore O’Farrall, Esq. M.P. 

Kt. Hon. Lord Dunraven. HH. Drummond, —“s M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Blayney James C. Renton, E M.P. 

Rr. Hon. Lord de Tabley T. Colpitts Granger, Esq. M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Dufferin Major me nderson 

Kt. Hon 1 Delamere. Maj« . W. Blac —_ 

Rt. Hon. Ld. Grey Kinfernes 

Kt. Hon F-ancis Blackburn,}| Colonel Ji ames M* Dowell. 
Chief Justice of Ireland Col *ratt 

Rt. Hon. Lady Cardean. ce *| Balfour. 

Kt. Hon. Lady Douglas Colonel John Cawfield. 

Rt. Hon. Lady Massie Stanley | Colonel Tomkinson 

Dowager Viscountess Downe. | Thomas F. Gifford, Esq 


Rt. Hon. Lady Selon Stewart.| Wm. Pool Thornhy, Esq 
Viset. Lord Hill and Tenants. | Capt. Russell Elliott, R.N. 
Viset. Mascareene. Capt. Edw. ee RK.N. 
Visct. Newry & Morne, M.P Captain Hope, R 
Viscountess Castlemain Captain A Mite ol R.N 
Hon. and Rev. J. P. Hewitt. | Capt. Geo. Bradshaw, R.N. 


Hon. T. A. Erskine 
bon. Alex. Maconockie. 
Hon. Captain Ogilvy. Cc 


Captain W Castleland, R.N. 
Captain James I R.N 
iptain Levett Elford, R.N 














Liv ut. -Gen. Sir Jas. Russell Captain Robert Craig, R.N. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Rich. Bourke.| Captain H. H. Budd, R.N. 
Lieut.-Col. Da!gains Captain Bartholomew, R N 
Lieut.-Col. James Johnstone. | Captain J. J. Allen, R.N 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Cadell Captain Charles O'Neill, R.N. 
Lieut. Egurd Slade, R.N Captain F. C. Stewart, RN. 
Gen. Sir Richard Bourke, Bt.}| Captain Robert Aldvort, R.N. 
Sir Wm Massie Stanley, B! Captain A. G. Graham, R.N. 
Sir Rob. Henry Cunliffe, Bt. 





This being a PROPRIETARY Company, with an ample 
subscribed Capital, Insurers have the best possible guaran‘ee 
that whatever the amount of Losses from disease or other 
causes, it will be paid, while they themselves run no risk 
beyond the bare payment of their annual premiums ; not being 

for further contributions, nor subject to the dangers of 
partnership, as in Cow Clubs, and Mutual Insurance Com 
panies 

Prospectuses, with full Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, 
and every information, may be obtained at 8, Chatham Place, 
London 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or A broad. 3 “ 2 
A comprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
rance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, De ferred, and oo - Annuities, and Ena 
ILL iLtiams, Actuary. 
oe Lenten : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street 


— +. . , , , 

USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOLNT- 

STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credit 
on the Commerc ial Banking Company of Sydney, on the 
favourable terms The frequent depreciation of the exchangé 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of | 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers Groncoe Pottanp, Manager. 


pees MAGNUM BONUM PENS.— 


One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 


 _e AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 









5s. the gross. | 
Stationery, Travelling Writing-desks, Envelope and Dressing 
’ Companions, Portfolios and Hlotting-books, 


cases, Ladics’ 





Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pearl 
and Ivory Tablets, &. ; Bibles and lrayers, in plain and el 
, vate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 






gant bindings. Name-} 
cards, 2s. 6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note 
paper, from 3» the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.— At Liwerrn’s, 43,8 iy 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d. 9d., and Is. the 100 | 


— + Th : —_ * | 
ICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 
This most g ntlemanly and useful over-coat retains its 
original moderate price, and, being dapted for the autumn 
and winter months, has already been | onoured with the pa 
tronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, his Grace the 








Duke of Wellington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, 
the pulpit, and the bar. The above can be obtained in Lon 
don only of H. J. and D. Nicoit, 114,116, 120, Regent street 


and 22, Cornhill 
UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH- 
COVERS, with strong silver mountings and 
shields for engraving the crest or coat of arms 
TABLE DISH-COVERS. Light Plating 


silver 





lleavy Plating 
- £15 


The Gadroon pattern, perset.. £11 00 26 } 
The shaped Montrose pattern . 12 6 6 one 1617 6 
The Grosvenor pattern . 1500 eee 20 66 
The Albert pattern. ...... 1500 ae 20 66 
The Gordon pattern .... ..... 12 6 € . 16 176 


. B. Savory and Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England 
The above sets comprise four dish-covers ; viz. one 20-inch, 
one 18-inch, and two I4-inch 


i) ECHT’S RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
a for 11s.—4, Leadenhall Street, London.—Pair of Razors, 
7e.; Strop, 3s. 6d ; Paste, 6d The razors werranted, or ex- 
ch ed if not approved. Those who find shaving painful and 
difficult will do well to try the above, it being weil known 
that Mechi has been eminently successful in rendering shav- 
ing an easy operation. Superior shaving brushes, Naples 
poap, and every article of first-rate quality for the toilet 
Caution.—Do not buy any strop as genu ne unless Mreni's | 
Bame is on them, there being so many counterfeits. Elegant 
case of razors for presents, from 25s. to 10 guineas. Ivory 
handled and Scotch strops 


H’"' EY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenpy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazenny” | 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “‘ Elizabeth La »y.”” ’ 
E.L zexey and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
and is manufactured only at their old-established Pish 
ce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 
i) ETCALFE AND CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna —The Tooth 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most ef 
fectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs 
Not coming loose, ts An improved Clothes brush, that cleans 
in a third part of the usual time, and in 





























Sponge 





apable of injuring the 
with the durable un 


finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like mmou 
hair. Fiesh-brushes of improved graduated nd powerfnl 
friction. Ve vet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 





and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 


intermediate p»rties’ profits and destructive b'eaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge Onty at 
Mercatre and Co.’s sole establishment, 150 n, Oxf rd Street, 
one door from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from 


Metcalfe's, adopted by some houses 
AKPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The pres-nt peri d being peeuliarly one 

of economy, the public should ! leseription of 















Carpeting, the advantages beir bility, & ity, and 
novelty of design. impr rviousness t brilliancy of colou 
ing, style equa! to Lrussels, and « f half the price 
Purchasers are cautioned against s itations, the t 
Carpeting being always stamped ** ria Carpet 


Itcan be procured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in 
London and its vicinity, and in all the principal towns in the 
United K ngdom The Patent Woollen Cloth Company 
manufacrure Table Covers, embossed an! printed, of the latest 
possibie designs and in every varicty of styl 
thick Felt for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, 
shell, &c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purf 1 
coatings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up 
holsterers, &c., &c.; Piano F*lts. Manufactories, Flmwood 
Mills, Lecds dd Borough Koad, London. Wholesale Ware 

houses, only, at 8, Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside, 


. : . a " 
OTICE against the SPURIOUS IMITA- 
TIONS of MORRISON'S PILLS—the Vegetable Uni 
versal Medicine Whereas Messrs. Monts of the British 
College of Health, New Road, London, have ascertained that 
Unprincipled persons are going about the country offering for 
le in chemists’ shops Pills which they style “ Vegetable 
Pills,” or “‘ Vegetable Universal Medicine,” and which they 
pretend are the same as Morison’s— Know therefore all men 
by these presents, that none are Genuine unless the words 
Morison’s Universal Medicines” be engraved in the Go- 
vernment Stamp, in white letters on a red ground, to counter- 
feit which is Felony. The British College of Health and 
Society of Hygeists have no connexion wharever with any 
Pill or Medicine except Mr. Morison’s.—Dated at the British 
College of Health, New Road, London, tuis 10th day of 
October 1848 


_ > x - °D . whee 
LIFE-GUARDSMAN, ONE OF THE 
HEROES of WATERLOO, CURED of RHEUMA 
TISM, by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mr 

a8 Brunton, landlord of the Waterloo Tavern, Coatham, 
Yorkshire, was afflicted for m any months with rheumatism 
and rheumatic gout ; his legs were dreadfully painful, and dis- 
figured with colours of every hue, frightful to beheld ; for ten 
weeks he was wholly unable to walk ; the treatment he re 
Ceived from several medical men, not only failing todo hm 
any good, but leaving him, in fact, in a cons ably worse 
condition. At ‘his juncture, Holloway’'s Pills and Ointment 
Were resorted to, and by their sole means he has been restored 
to health and strength. Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro | 
fe sor Hotroway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London 


also 





















On Wednesday next will be published, (to be had at all the Libraries, ) 


MARY BARTON; 


A TALE OF 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MANCHESTER LIFE. 


18s. 


Forming the New Volumes of “ CHAPMAN AND HALIT’S SERIES.” 





Published this day, 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS: 
An Authentic Disclosure of the Secret Plan of 
the Order. By the 


ABBATE LEONE. 


With an Explanatory Introduction by M. Victor 
CONSIDERANT, Member of the National 
Assembly of France. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


By the Author of “ Little Poems.” 


1 vol. small 8vo. 3s. 





Just Published, 
THE HAND, 


PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, 
Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with 
the Organization of the Body. 

Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, cloth, with Four Plates, 


Price One Shilling, in a wrapper, 


FOUR PLATES, 

Engraved under the Superintendence of Hartot K. 
Brown, and Ropert Younes, to illustrate the Cheap 
Edition of THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Little 
Nel! and her Grandfather, The Marchioness, Barbara, 
and an Etching. By “ Patz.” 

A few Proof Impressions have been taken off, 1s. each. 





London: CHarMAN and Haut, 186, Strand. 





T* ELVE NEW SONGS, Words and Music, 

for ls.; by post, Is. 2d. Sooks I. Il. and IIT, of 
Original English and Scotch Songs. ok ILL. contains 
the Prize Song of the Temperance Society of Edinburgh. 

Published and Sold by PeLuam RicHaRrpson, 23, Corn- 
hill; E. Kune, 162, Piccadilly, London. G. CRAWFORD, 
52, Princes Street, Edinburgh; and J. M‘Compe, 24, 











| Glassford Street, Glasgow. 


Now ready, one handsome volume, 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
JISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RE- 
LIGION, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitu- 
tion and Course of Nature. A New Edition; witha 
Lite of the Author, copious Notes, and an Analytical In- 
dex. By the Rev. WiLLtaM FirzGeRaLp, A.M. Prebend- 
ary of Donoghmore, and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. 
Dublin: James M*GuLasHan, 21, D’Olier Street. Wa. 
8S. Orr and Co. 147, Strand, London ; and all Booksellers. 





New Edi Reduced in Price, of 
TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
A New Edition is just published, 24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, of 


py OF GENERAL HISTORY, 





J ANCIENT AND MODERN. To which are added, 
a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
Table of Chronology. By ALEXaNDER FRASER 
cn Lord Woopnovuseter, formeriy Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh 

*,* This Edition contains two large Maps and two 
ivings on Steel 
Edinburgh: OLtver and Boyp. London: SImMPKIN, 

MARSHALL, and Co, 


THIRD EDITION OF “JANE EYRE.” 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price I/. lls. 6d. cloth, 
ANE EYRE, an _ Autobiography. 
By Currer Bev. 
Third Edition, with Preface by the Author, 

“ A very pathetic tale—verv singular, and so like truth 
that it is difficult to avoid believing that much of the 
characters and incidents are taken from life. Here in one 
example is represente! the strongest passion and the 
strongest principle admirably supported. It is an episode 
in this work-a-day world, most interesting and touched 
at once with a daring and delicate hand. The execution 
of the painting is as perfect as the conception. Itisa 
book for the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigorous 
understanding.” — Blackiwood’s Magazine, for October. 

London: Smrru, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 








Of whom may be had, price 4s. 
POEMS BY CURRER, ELLIS, AND ACTON BELL. 


COMPANION FOR THE STUBBLES, MOORS, 
AND COVERS. 

This day. with 9 Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
OG-BREAKING; the most Expeditious, 
Certain, and Easy Method, whether great excellence 

or only mediocrity is desired. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
livrentNnson, 20th Regt. 

“A more opportune, a pleasanter, a more useful book 
to the sportman than this has not been published for 
many aday. The author is a practical man, and almost 
everything he writes about dog-breaking may be relied 
on, Heis most varied and minute, has forgotten no- 
thing; and the many things he teaches, he teaches well. 
The volume is interspersed with readable anecdotes of 
dogs, and scattered over it are numerous explanatory 
wood-cuts. The breed of dogs is not overlooked, and all 
things are taught that may make every man his own 
dog-breaker.”— Bell's Life. 

Joun Mugnay, Albemarle Street. 


THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION, 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. bound, printed uniformly 
with the “ Wellington and Nelson Despatches.” 


MYuUE CASTLEREAGH MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
* A work of the highest and most universal interest.” 
— Chronicle. 
“The most valuable contribution to modern history 
that we know of.”—AMorning Herald. 


1. 
Also, just published, 
\ ILDRED VERNON; a Tale of Parisian 
i Life in the Last Days of the Monarchy. 
By HAMILTON Murray. 3 vols. 
“ An uncommonly clever book.” — Eraminer. 
“ A story of singular power.”—Britannia. 
m1. 
Immediately, 
YOUNG COUNTESS. 
A new Novel. By Mrs. TRoLLorE, 
Authoress of “ Father Eustace,” “* The Barnabys,” 
3 vols. 
Henny CoLsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


MPVWe 
&e. 





Just published, 

AW OF MARRIAGE. The Lawfulness of 

4 Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Examined 

by Scripture, in a LETTER to a Friend, by the Rev. C, 

J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary's Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. Price 6d. 

Bennino and Co. Fleet Street. 


This day is published, in ] thick volume, foolscap 8vo. 
price 9s. 
HE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFES- 
SIONAL DUTIES OF ATTORNIES AND SOLI- 
CITORS. By Samus. WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. Barrister- 
at-Law, of the Laoner Temple. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sc Edinburgh and London; 
and WiLLIAM Benntne and Co. London, 


PLAN FOR THE SOCIAL ELEVATION 

of the LABOURING CLASSES; in a Letter to 

the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. By the Rev, 

Tuomas Henky Sreet, M.A. Vicar of St. Ippolyts and 

Great Wymondley, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge ; and Author of a “ Letter to the Right 

lion. Lord Daere, on the Means of Extending the 
Utility of Agricultural Societies.” 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 

London. 





1848. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
ee and FARINACEA the PROPER 
FOOD of MAN; being an Attempt to prove from 
History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the 
Original, Natural, and Best Diet of Man ts derived from 
the Vegetable Kingdom, By Joun Smita. 

“Few persons will read from end to end, as we have 
done, without receiving impressions that must tend to 
frequent reflection. We recommend the volume befure us 
as equally curious and useful.”— Atheneum. 

London: Joun CaurcHiLy, Princes Street, Soho. 
CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS.—Just published, with 
numerous Illustrations on wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 

\* INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
L CHEMISTRY. By Joun E. Bowman, Demon- 
strator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. The 


| object of this work is to explain and render simple to the 


| 
| 





beginner the various processes employed in analysis ; and 
is intended for the use of those who have made but little 
progress in chemical science, The employment of com- 
plicated or expensive apparatus has been avoided. 
London: Joun Cuurcntte, Princes Street, Soho. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, l4s. 
VYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL RE- 
CEIPTS in all the Useful and Domestic Arts ; being 
a complete Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, and Amateur. By ARNOLD JaMrs CooLey, 
This work embraces all the latest improvements in 
science and art, which the author has been assiduous in 
collecting for many years. No receipt has been admitted 
that is not of actual utility, and the writer has been par- 
ticular to illustrate the plan of producing exact imita- 
tions of most important articles, such as brandies, per- 
fumery, wines, liqueurs, &c. derived from the processes 
of various laboratories, both abroad and at home, which 
the author has personally inspected on an extensive 
scale; thus placing within the reach of every one the 
means of meeting the increased competition in trade, 
The work consists of several thousand practical receipts, 
London : Joun Caurcuiit, Princes Street, Soho. 














This day is published, 
NCIENT MONUMENTS OF THE MIS- 
Lt SISSIPPIL VALLEY. By E. G. Squier, A.M. and 
E. H. Davis, M.D. With 207 Illustrations, elegantly 
printed in 4to. and bound in cloth, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Contents : General Observations on the Ancient Mo- 
numents; Earthquakes; Sacred Enclosures; Works of 
Defence ; Mounds of Sacrifice and of Sculpture ; Temple 
Mounds ; Remains of Art found in the Mounds —Pottery, 
Implements, and Ornaments of Metal, and of Stone, Bone, 
&c. Sculptures, Metals, Fossils, Minerals, and Crania, 
from the Mounds. Sculpture or inscribed Rocks, &c. 
London : Joun CuarMan, (Importer of American Books,) 

142, Strand. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 2d. or stamped 3d. 
HE COTTAGE GARDENER; or Amateur 
and Cottager’s Guide to Out-of-door Gardening and 
Spade Cultivation. Conducted by Grornor W. Jounson, 
Editor of the *Gardener’s Almanack,” * Modern Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary,” &c. Fruit Gardening, by Mr. R. 
Exainoton, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. Oulton 
Park. Flower Gardening, by Mr. T. ArrLesy, Floricul- 
tural Manager to Messrs. Henderson, Edgeware Road, 
Kitchen Gardening, by the Eprror, and Mr. J. Bagnes, 
Gardener to Lady Rolle, at Bicton. 
The First Number was published on Thursday Oct. 5. 
London: Published by Wa. 8. Orn and Co. Amen 
Corner, and 147, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers; cf 
whom detailed Prospectuses may be had. 
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New Burlington Street, Oct. 14, 1848. 
M * 


BENTLE Y 
WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


Travels in Sardinia; 


Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the 
Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern 
objects of interest in the Island. To which is added 
some Account of the House of Savoy. 

By J. W. Wapne TYNDALE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
ul. 
Tn post 8vo. 


Madeline ; a Tale of Auberane. 


Founded on Fact. By Jutia Kavanacu. 

“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seel, ye shall 
say unto this mountain remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.”—MatTTuew, xvii. 20. 

m1. 
THE LONG-LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 


El @Wuscapie. 


Recently Discovered in Manuscript at Cadiz. 
Translated from the Spanish, by Miss TuomMasina Ross. 
To which is prefixed an Original Memoir of Cervantes. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Victim of the Fesuits ; 
Or Piquillo Alliaga. 
From the French of EvGene Scripe. 


By C. Cocks, Translator of Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, | 


and Families.” 


In post 8vo. with a Map, price 10s. 6d. 


Vicissitudes of the Eternal City. 


By James Wuiresipe, A.M. M.R.1.A. 
One of her Majesty’s Counsel; Author of “ Italy in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


VI. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Miss Edgeworth. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


Welen Charteris ; 
A Novel of the Present Day. 


THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE NEW WORKS 
ARE NOW READY, 


THE FAIRFAX © ORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings, 


The fairfax Correspondence : 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
Edited by Grouce W. Jounson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
To which is prefixed 
A MEMOIR OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
From the Original MSs. Letters and Papers in the 
possession of the Family. 


1. 
NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
In 2 vola, post Svo. 


The Tho BWaronesses. 
By ans CurisTiAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of the “ lmprovisature,” “ Poet's Bazaar,” &c. 
mt. 
Tn 3 thick vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Pope Pius LX. 
the Emperor Leopold, and Manzoni. 


Htalp in the Nineteenth Century, 
And its Past Condition. 
By James Wuiresing, A.M. M.R.I.A. 
One of her Majesty's Counsel. 
IV. 
FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW ROMANCE OF THE 
REDSKINS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Wee-Wunter ; 
Or Oak Openings. 
y J. Fenimore Coorenr, 
Auther of “ me valle" “* Last of the * Mohicans,” &e. 
v. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with upwards of 300 Caricatures, 
by F. W. Fatruout, F.S.A. 


A Century of Caricatures ; 

Or England under the House of Hanover. 
Milustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques 
of the Day. 

By Tuomas Waicut, Esq. F.S.A 
VI. 

Price Half-a-Crown, 

BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


The Clockmaker ; 


Or Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville. 
First Series. 
To be followed by other Popular New Works. 
Ricwarp ReENTLeyY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











This day, 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVI. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
2. Borneo and Celebes—Sir James brooke. 
3. Female Penitentiar es. 
4. Dyce’s Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
. Education of Military Officers. 
. Music. 
. Germanic States. 
8. Whiteside on Italy. 
9. Jerome Paturot — Sketches of Revolutionary 


sau 


10. Ireland. (Life. 
Jou Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Next week, Second Edition, with a Portrait, 8vo. 16s. 
M": EMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL 
BUXTON, Bart. By Cuas. Buxton, Esq. 


_Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


~ Just published, post 8vo. cloth a 
F 


HE IDEA LIF E. 
By the late 8. T. CoLeRtpGE. 
London : Joun Cnurcatty, Princes Street, Soho. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. will be pub- 
lished, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
G OALS AND GUERDONS; or the Chro- 
J soniicles of aLife. By a Very Oxp Lapy. 
CHARLEs OLLIeR, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 


This day is published, 
A CATALOGUE of AMERICAN BOOKS 
and PERLODICALS imported by Jonn Cnarman, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 142, Strand, which may be ob- 
tained gre itis on application, 


Just published, Svo. cloth, 6s. eee 

N ASIATIC CHOLERA; Researches into 

its Pathology and Treatment. By E. A. Parkes, 

M.D. Assistant Physician to University College Hospital. 
London: Joun Cuvreniiy, Princes Street, Soho, 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
N POISONS. By A. 8. TAYLOR, 
by the same Author, 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
London : Joun Cuurcatt, Princes Street, Soho. 


F.R.S. 





Second Edition, 


Just published, 8vo. with Plates, price 8s. 
N DEFORMITIES of the SPINE. 
First By Epwakrp W. Durrinx, M.D. 
the Royal College of Surgeons Edinburgh, and Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons London. 
London ; Joun CHURCHILL, Vrinces Street, Soho. 


“Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, &s Gd. 
( N URINARY DEPOSITS; 
their Diagnosis, Pathological Indications, and 
Treatment. With 31 Illustrations. By Go_tpine Burp, 
-D. F.R.S. Assistant Physiclan to Guy's Hospital. 
__ London: JouN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just published, cloth, 8vo. 12s, 
Qs SPERMATORRHGA. Translated from 
the French of M. LALLEMAND. By Henry J. 
M'‘DoveaL, M.R.C.S. late House Surgeon to University 
College Hospital 
Joun Cuurcnity, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just published, Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
N INDIGESTION AND CERTAIN 
BILIOUS DISORDERS often conjoined with it. 
To which are added, Short Notes on Diet. By G. Cc. 
CuiLp, M. D. Physician to the Westminster General 
Dispensary. 
_ London : 


Joun Cavurcniny, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
N SCARLATINA, and its Successful Treat- 
ment. By Isaac B. Brown, M.R.C.S. Consulting 
Surgeon to the Paddington Lying-in Charity. 

* Rational, and sufliciently simple. Mr. 
commendation deserves, 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

London : Joun Cuurcui.y, Princes Street, Soho. 


DR. CONOLLY ON LUNATIC ASYLUMS., 
Just published, with Plans, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ONSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT 
of LUNATIC ASYLUMS and HOSPITALS for 
the INSANE. By Joun Conotiy, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and Physician 
to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, 
_ London: Joun Caurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, 8vo price Is. 

Anovmis [S AGAINST the INDISCRIMI- 

NATE USE of CHLOROFORM in MIDWIFERY, 
By S. Wittram J. MeRRIMAN, M.D. Cantab. Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Hon. Member of the 
Obstetrical Society of Dublin, and Consulting Physician 
to the Westminster General Dispensary. 

London: Joun Cuurcuite, Princes Street, Soho. 
DR. GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. 

Just published, Second Edition, 
MXHE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC 

DISEASE; an Exposition of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of various Chronic 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; 
and of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic 
Means. By James M. Guity, M_D. Fellow of the Koyal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society London. 

“Dr Gully’s book is evidently written by a well- 
educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.” 
London: 


Just published, post Svo. cloth, 7s. 

Q* NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, and 
IMPAIRED VISION; with Observations on the 
Use of Glasses. By W. Wuire Courrsk, F.R-C.S. Scnior 

Surgeon to the North Londou Ophthalmic Institution 
“ Traly practical, and consequent y truly valuable, we 
recommend this volume to all eyes. There is nothing 
connected with the sight upon which its advice is not 
most significant and valuable. Founded on the 
thorough scientific knowledge of his subject, Mr. Coop- 
er goes into details of forms to improve the vision, to 
choose glasses, and adopt every course which can 
strengthen or preserve the most precious of our senses.” 

—Liberary Gazetle, 
Lendon : Joun Cuuncnity, Princes Street, Soho. 





Part 


Fellow of | 


Brown's re- | 
we think, a fair trial.”—J/’ror. | 


post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. | 


Diseases of | 


Athencrum., | 
Joun Cuvecutii; and Henry Lams, Malvern. | 


most | 





CHAMBERS’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM and ROBERT CHAMBERS, 





The object of the Editors is to furnish the friends 
of an Improved System of Education with the bookg 
required for carrying out their views in the actual 
business of the Nursery and School. It is constructed 
upon a theory which acknowledges that the humag 
being possesses a physical, a moral, and an intellec. 
tual nature, each of which calls, throughout the period 
of infaney "and youth, for its appropriate exerci 
training, and instruction. In the execution of their 
task, the Editors have endeavoured to give a uniform 
tone and character to the works composing the series 
—the first time, they believe, anything of the kind 
has been attempted. 

All the volumes are uniform in size, (large 18mo,) 
and are issued, strongly and neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, at eantatiatd moderate me 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, ALL STRONGLY BOUND 
IN DARK COLOURED CLOTH— 

Directories. 8. d, 

Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age..---. 1 3 

Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age... 2 9 


English Section. 








First Book of Reading ..........+.++ seeeeeeeceee Of 
| Second Book of Reading..+.+.+eeeeeees seseceess O 3 
Simple Lessons in Reading «-.+..+- ceccccccoecoe 610 
Rudiments of Knowledge...--+++++++- ecccccccce +» O10 
| Moral Class-Book ....... Perr rrrr rr seeresssee | 6 
Introduction to Composition ....+.+. eevcccccces - OG 

Introduction to Grammar «-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ecooe § 
| Grammar, Two Parts, cach......eeecceceseeees - 16 
| Etymology. .coccssecccccccccccecs eccccccesesss 2 @ 
| Elocution .... coccccccesccee § @ 

History of the English Language o ant Literature... 2 6 


Mathematical, &c. 








Introduction to Arithimetic ......0.eeeeeeeecees - 1 6 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise ..-+.eeeceeeceee » 26 
Algebra .....+. POTTTTITIT TTT TTT TT eeeccoccoses 40 
Key to Algebra ...e.eeees ecccccce evcccececees 26 

5 Dheie Gamtiiiss de nccccccscescseccss seccceve - 26 
Key to Plane Geometry ...... eeseecccceces . 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry «...-+eeeeeeeeees - 26 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each. «...+.-+ 40 

| Key to I’ractical Mathematics ..... peccesceccéos » 36 

| Mathematical Tables .......eseeecceceeceeeess - 3 6 

| Scientific. 

Introduction to the Sciences. ......ceeeesesess ee 2 @ 
Laws cf Matter and Motion .....++++eee. seeeeee O10 
Mechanics .......++. eoeece ancenesvess ccooces O10 
Hydrostatics, », odendiinn and Pneumatics....... 0 10 
Acoustics - 010 
Astronomy - 010 
Optics, Electricity, and Meteorology. (Year ¥ Shengg: 

| Chemaletsy occcccccccccccees eccececccese cove 26 
Animal Physiology «.....++++++ eecccccesececees 19 
ZOOMOZY «ecercececcececcecesvesess ° eoccccee § @ 
Vegetable Physiology «....+.+++00+ ecccccces oor 1 QD 

Geology «-++++++ Or ececcecers eecereccecee evoeee 2 6 

{ Historical. 

| History of Greece «+++. +eeee0s erccccccce eoccce 26 

| History of Rome «.-+eeceee sees ne ecccerves coocoe OC 

| History of the British Empire «.+----e+eeeeeees - 26 

| Exemplary and Instructive Biogri nen coccescess 2 6 

Writing and Drawing. 

} Writing—Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental ; 

| in Twelve prepared Copy-Books, (post size,) each 0 6 

| Another set, in Eight Books, (foolscapsize,) each. 0 3 

| First Book of Drawing «...-- etvewsateres nan a © 

Second Book of Drawing --+++++- cecccccccess oor 1 6 

| 

Geography. 

| Geographical Primer. ...-++eeee-eeeeeee seeees + 08 

, Text-Book of Geography for England «+.+.+++00 010 

| School-Room Maps of England, [reland, Scotland, 

| Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South 

| America, and Africa; Nine Maps, each.....++++ 460 
School-room Map ef the Hemispheres «...++++++++ 21 0 

| School Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geography-. 10 6 
Primer Atlas......++++++ eccccccccccece econ 8 CG 


Classical Series. 
WITil ENGLISH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Under the Editorship of Dr. Zemvt, of the University of 
Berlin, and Dr. Scumrrz, Rector of the High School, 
Ldinburgh. 

Bello Gallico ..- 2 6 

P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina.....-+++ 4 
C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha «.. «+--+ 20 
Introduction to Latin Grammar. (Nearly ready.) 
Latin Grammar. (early ready.) 
*_* Other Works ia active preparation. 


Edinburgh: Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS; 
and Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand, London. 


C. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de 


- -+ 


Strand, in the 


London: Printed by Joserm CLayvton, of 320, 

County of Middlesex, Ir nter, at the office of Roprat 
Paturn and Josern Cuayros, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseen Cravtoy, at 9, Wel- 
lington Sircet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarcavay, Lith Octopen 1348. 
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